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'rndivi'dual teacher behaviors, characteristics* and 
instructional 'methods make an important difference in what and how" 
we'll students learn.. Children, enter school with a wide variety of ■ 
differences in family background and aspirations, expectations, and 
previous learning. Research, on* learning, in the home, nursery- school, 
and kindergarten poi-rits but the -differences between the learning 
environments of school ,and home settings ,■ and differences between 
teachers'- and parent".' expectation's 'and approaches to teaching. Once 
in the school' environment , the student encounters a variety of 
instructional styles. arid classroom expectations in teachers which < 
often pose problems as they-move from class to class"or grade to 
grade. In .'addition, a student's background may conflict with the 
general school culture or that of a particular teacher. In this . . 
'paper, which discusses current trends and research on this topic,/ ... 
questions are raised about instructional practices such as tracking,, 
pull-out instruction, - and ability grouping on, the grounds that they 
often create difficult teaching/learning situations. The general 
effects of /teacher expectations on' student 'performance -are discussed 
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- .* * % . * . lntr.oductipn , * * 

What students learn, how quickly they learn, and how much they 

remember depends upon their previous learning and the academic skills 

Students, possess when they enter public school** The particular /school 

a student attends and, the teachers and groups of Students that he 

or she v encounters qire also .important. Although seme critics have 

» . . . 

•argued that most schools and teachers are Similar, I will demonstrate 

' " ^ * * • / ' . * .* 

in this paper that what a Student learns is substantially affected by 

the particular classroom he or she is assigned to* 

\ , » 

•It will be argued that what «ig learned in school^ vaxtes-^from ~> 

-/ \ ' / / * . - * < • .• ' ' *' 

individual to . individual 'and that individual learning is influenced * 

by. the 'social period during which students attend school.' That indi- 

visuals le^rn different 'things in schools will be. argued more formally 

' * • . ' . ' n ' •♦'.>* 

subsequently and At swill vJ be contended that what students learn is * 

.influenced by. skills 'and * attitudes that students have when they enter 0 

first grade^ as well a'§ 'by th'e- particular teacher and students that 

» ' " > / ' 

individual students ,hav&' ciohtact ,with in schools. * 



* 

It, is clear that some students master considerably less academic 

content than others ^nd indeed, master ^les's material than expected. # # 

• • , » # "* * • „, 

Unfortunately, some pupils fail -to master- even rudimentary skills, • con- 

"* * K ' * 

cepts, and processes. Other students -leave school 'having achieved 

few of .the affective goals tfrat some schdols strive for-. Many high 

school graduates, take jobs or enroll in college .without having* developed 

.desirable work habits (ability and interest in. engaging in. and eyaiuat- 

* » * f - * ** 

ing self r initio ted projects, thoroughness, pride in personal .scholarship) . - 
Jfpst students enter' school without the ability to read arid a<sqyire this'^ 
"valuable .skill, some read skillfully when they enter scHpol, and still - 
others never learn to read well, thaurgh they receive several years - 

* • \ ' * 

of reading instruction. (Tor empirical evi&encs on variability in stu? 
dent learning orte need only consult National Assessment data.), ; 
What Schools Teach - * ' • 



It is difficult to generalize* about what is learned in school. . 
Although I perceive this to be a complex and problematic topic, some 
'educators have -found , it relatively easy to .describe what is learned 

* » • * 

(or perhaps more accurately whar is not learned) in schdols and to' 

provide general solutions to educational problems; (e.g., Silberman, . 

1970; Kozol, 1969). However, Apple and King H977) challenge Silber- 

-v man (1970) -and others who decry "the fact that schools serve institu- 

tional as well as personal goals or norms" and-contend that schools 
* ; » . / 

were- in part designed to teach what some call the "hidden curricu- 

lum" (e.g., the tacit teaching of social apd economic norms to stu- 

K ****** *' 

^ dents). • ' 

Apple and King "further suggest that it is' not just school 'cri? 
' ** •" • • 

tics .who depict schools too simply. They .note that all top often' the 
*'*•••. r , 4 

social effects of school experiences are described "as uncomplicated by 
O " • <? ' 

ERIC ' • r 4. ;•• ■ ' , 



'sociologists of education, educational psychologists, and curriculum . 
specialists. I believe that the design of educational programs has " 
suffered from an inadequate analysis of the effects of educaticmal. ' 
processes on students a§ well as from the generation of. relatively 1 - 
sfmple and general solutions for complex educational problems. 
Sim ple Universal Solutions '* * 

A good illustration of a relatively simple approach to a com- 
plex problem can be seen in attempts to accommodate individual dif- 
. * - * * 

ferences xa learning styles. In a review , of the -major individualiza- 
tion* techniques used in reading instruction during the 1900' s — the 
scientific movement; the activity movement; grouping for instruction; 
self-selection reading; language-experience reading; individually pre 
scribed instruction;' computer-assisted instruction; skills management 
systems, and *so on — Artley\(198D" notes that despite many desirable x 
features, the effectiveness of each. of*-, these techniques is seriously 
limited. Specifically,, he claims that any program helps^he reading 
problems. of some students, but creates (or at least fails -to respond* 
to) difficulties for other students. r% Simply put, in their zeal to pro- 
vide' solutions, educators often pver-respond to a ^'problem" so th^t 
certain issues are sblved but n % ew problems, are created by the sys- 
tematic application" of a solution. - 

Marty educational writers contend that school processes and 
n*orms«are 'difficult, if not impossible, ro alter and this is generally 

* • w 

t * 

true /(e.g., see Sarason, 1982). However, schools and teachers on 
occasiQn rapidly make* major changes | and such instances*, challenge 
the view that school practices can be altered. For exdmple, in' the 
late' I960' s it was popular for re'aarng journals to decry students* 
lack of decoding and word attack skills. The "attack" on this* ; * 



: 3 
limited and simple -problem (all students need phonetics skills) was 
systematic and "successful" in changing practices in teacher* education, 

* programs and in classrooms. In fact, ' the , solution ^was so "successful" 
that many critics oJf reading instruction tqday argue that there is £00 

^little attention to comprehension and silent reading and too much empha- 
. sis on ^pHonics and isolated skill instruction, especially fop "weaker" 

% students. * \ , * v '» ^ " * * * 

In part, progress in education has been slow because problem 

, • ' - > *: 

analyses have depn too narrow and have not accounted for the diversity 
of instructional conditions -in Artierican schools. Answers to most educa- 
tional problems have been one-variable solutions (e.g., include more 
phonetics instructions *for a^ students . . . redijc6 structure for all 

Students by creating open 'classrooms). However, I believe that # there 

* >« 

are very few general issues in education that caji be solved so simply.* 

* 4 
For example, some classrooms are over-managed and. others are uhder- 

managed, ' and 'calls ior more tijne on. task will inevitably create prbb- 

leihs in classrooms that are. byer-ma:naged. Likewise, advocating ^or * *' 

• more -open' classrooms and less structure will cause hew problems in . 

under-managed classrooms. 

°" * - 

Another "factor which impedes the solution of educatidnaKproblems 
is that techniques that work in one setting > f ith one group of students 
.do not necessarily Vwork in another setting with another gro.up of §tu- 

" dentb, ev<en for the*\same teacher. Good and Stipe k (forthcoming) note • 
that societal change may alter the effectiveness of particular instruc- 
tional procedures. A. teacher yho teaches rea'ding in 1980 the same 

■ way (with equal* thoughtfulness and -energy) as he or she died in ,1960 
may obtain different results from students because of the effects x>f 
television on readiness skills, shifts of school boundaries, changes * 
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in the characteristics of the .neighborhood ^surrounding the school, "pre- 

w . ' 1 " ■ ^ ! \ ■ 

• A sence of mainstreamed childreir, a fad countless other factors* * 

/ • * * * ' ' • • . * 

# # *Good and Marshall (in- press) discuss the , influence of sScietal 

* * * • .« 

views during various times in the -19t)0 f s^ on the "desirability" of an 
educational practice. They note that early studies, (1920 , s-1930 , s) of 
. the, effects of homogeneous grouping on high and low ability students 
resulted in conclusions that are different from the findings, of more 
recent research.- -Earlier studicfs/s-uggested that -students, most^likely^to .. 

.be "Victimized" by ability group assignments wire high students; more ** 

\ * * 

recent research indicates - that low' ability students are most likely to ? 



be negatively .'affected (although studies at any time have ; produced 
mixeq results}. • * . ■ > 

j ' Perhaps the most important difference between .school 'practices ■ 
in' the 1920' 5 and, more recent ones, is reldtepl* to the fadt that in the 
•past there' we're tnany socially acceptable options available to students 
who did not complete high school or college. There were apprentice ( 
programs for plumbers," electricians",' bricklayers, etc.* which -enabW 

students to leave ^school and find meaningful employment.^ Assignment 

• . * 

to a low group probably did not have the * negative "consequendes that 
it may have had subsequently, when high school graduation became 

- virtually mandatory ap4 a college degree was required for certain 

~ " " : " ■ * * - . - ' 

forms of satisfactory employment. Both students and teachers in the* 

* V* - 

1920' s may have* perceived, consequences Qf assignment to low groups 
less negatively and this might explain why earlier nesearch indicated^ 
that in -some instances low\stadents actually benefitted from assignment 
,to homogeneous groups for instruction. Furthermore, the retention of 

V . * t * 

students**who failed to achieve satisfactorily' was a much more common 
' practice in earlier times." The low achievers present in cl^s.srootas 
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during the 1920' s probably vary considerably from low achieyers of ^ 

today. * , 

* Furthermore, the ,average number of pupils in a classroom has 

» . 
varie4vconsiderably from *ime to time in this c^ntysy. Discrepancies 

■ ' * t , * *" 

in findings of. studies' conpucted/at .various times may therefore be 

\ /• ' * '* 

due XP classroom size, -the availability of\ curriculum materials, or 

many other factors. Conclusions based on studies which are more 

than- ten years apart appear, to be precarious. ,• . 

'What l)o Students Learn? . \ 7 * s * m 

— : - — r ' Sr- , ' 

I believe.-thar any attempt 'to answer the question, "What do 

students 'learn i*n school?" should be restricted to a very limited* 

time period.' To illustrate , the^ evolving role of schools, wewnight 

examine thie bid educational song: • 

School days.,- school days, ^ 4> * • . • 

. D.ear old gblden rule days^ # * . - • 

Reading* and writing and/'rithmetit, 
t Taught to the tune of a hick'ry stick. 
Vl was -your queen ih calico, . y > 

You were thy -bashful,, barefoot beau. . • 
* You' wrote on my slkte, "b love you so!" » ' , 
When we Were a couple of kids. 

I suspect tfrat girl^ of ' today wear jeans much more often than <Utess- 

es, and that teachers who use the hickory stick are likely to end % 

up in. court, 'in a variety of tfays the distinctiveness "of "school's, 

their legitimacy, and power have changed -over time. Describing what 

students learn at a given* point in time in a particular school Is 'an: 

^exceedingly difficult task. Describing what students generally derive 
from school. is ah .impossible task! 
Goals of the Paper • 

In this papeT I will emphasize that if one is ta understand 

.schools it is necessary to view learning as, a social 'as > well as 
an instructional event.- Also, the complfxities . of. 'the'classroom, 



genjeriat^ issues of learning, the student role, and learning hoy to team . 
'in schools will be addressed/ Readers interested ih more detailed treat- t 
ment of the general' socialization , effects . of school^ catri consult other 

•sources,.(e.c,,, Dreeben r 1968; J&orio, 1978; Apple and King,, 1977; 

« ' * . - ' ' • * '* 

.Karitert 1972). ^ ' • ' 

Jrj. examining the broad effects of schools on. student achievement, 

* <• • • - 

f- will argue that individual teachers 'can and dV make an important 

* . ' 1 * . . . * - 

' difference in what and how well students learft. Some teachers are 

more* effective /than others "in presenting instruction or in establishing ^ 

conditions . so. that students can learn on their .pwn. I will also analyze Vi 

teacher behaviors and ir^tructiojval~ differences that ar'e -associated' 

* with ^student achievefaent. % ' ■* ' y - 

>{ will examine* difficulties that students encounter when they 
enter sch<5oi (in part because -of previous socialization) and as they 
move through school. As- will ^be illustrated plater in* the paper, teach- * 
ers 1 Instructional styles and^lassroom expectations vary widely, -and 

: I believe that some of the \yariatipn between teachers is so pronounced 
(and 'unexplained -to. students) tha,t tt pose,? problems for students as 
they move from class to class or: grade to grade.' Furthermore, a stu- 

dent's background 'may conflict with the -general school culture <?r with 

^ ** " * * * " 

those of a particular teacher. Acceptable language and modes of behav-* 

ior vary from teacher to teacher and etfen from .activity to activity 
? * * 

within the same classroom. Part of becoming a -competent student is 
developing and demonstrating the social style appropriate to a parti- 



• . cular context, as well $s learning academic material. /' 

"Certain instructional practices *sucK as tracking, pull-out instruc- 
/tion, and ability grouping often creafbe'- difficult teaching/learning situa- 
• ftibns and the desirability of these educational plans will be questioned. 

- t ... 
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in the paper* * 1 believe that these* practices % tend to lower both teacher 

* 11 <* * * ** 

afcnd^student .expectations afcd lessen the intensity, and persistence of 
th'exr efforts during instructional activities. The general' effects of 
% teacher" expectations *on student performance will be explained, ar\d 

suggestions will' be made about the .need for accurate teacher expecta- 
► tions and > active classroom instruction* * x * ~ 

' T cannot provide simple answers' t£) questions anc^ issifes such 

' as. the following: -What is 0 the 'nature of the work children perform 
on behalf of meeting the^xpectations of the school's curriculum? How 
— • children engaged in* work (taught) during elementary sphool and 

• : - ' 

. how do teachers providev'fexperiences which students need? How can 
children's beginning schooling 'be characterized? These and other rea- 
sonable questions have nd simple .answers because school experiences 

,and expectations vary from setting to setting, from 'student to student, 

Influences of Parent and Home 

As children ltave-home and start to 0 scJ\bol f they must adjust 1 
'-to the' demands that schools place upoxl # them. Tftat is, to profit from 

schooling they must learn how to "go to" school and h'ow to do "school 

* * * * • 

"work.' 1 In this section of the*paper 1 will 'discilss thfe nature of. "home 
learning,," nursery .school learning, and learning that takes place in 

first-gr^Pde classrooms. Some df the general expectations thai confront 

• * i • 

* t * 

a child in these three settings will "contrasted. 

We know that c^ildrens 1 interest in, and skills relevant for, 

* ** * ' 

•academic scholarship begin to deveiopAlong before they enter school. 

Many educators and researchers have .attempted to identify family prac- 
tices (-from symbolic appreciation for learning to actual parent in*-, . - 

structional behaviors) which contribute to early acquisition of basic 

<. 

jc - w ' 10 * *. 



academic? skills, £ In particular, many studies ^have focused *uppn sti^ 
dents* interest in reading because of ^the importance of reading to all 
school subject*. / Durkin X1966) founds that parents of early readers 
reported a much stronget interest "in print" (interest in lookirjg at M 
books, etc.) among their children tfran* parents" of non-early readers 

who wefre matched on other characteristics such as IQ and SES. Unfor- 

* * . *• 

tunately, these data do not explain how students become interested 

4 * N "* 

in print in the first' place. 

Other, researchers have assessed parents 1 perceptions of their 
children's interest in print and kngwledge. Hiebert and Coffey (1982) 
studied parents 1 views of their young children's print-related develop- 
ment by asking fathers and mothers (individually) to predict their 
kindergarten "children's performances orj measures of knowledge % and 
interest in print. While fathers' and mothers' estimates did not differ 
significantly from one another, both groups significantly underesti m ated 
theft children's performances on the knowledge of print measure.* On 
the interest in print measure, parents overestimated their children's 
performances. 'Although boys and girls scored very similarly on both 
measures, parents 1 predictions differed according Jo gander of^^hild, 
with parents of boys giving lower estimates than parents of girls. 

Others too have noted that young girls dp not have superior lan- 
guage skills when they enter school. After reviewing the literature 
on differences in oral language acquisition delated to. gerider, Macaulay, 
(1978) concluded 'that the stereotype that girls have a greater fpropfcn- 
sity for language and acquire it more quickly and fluently is not 
empirically supported* Rather, studies suggest that boys' are as inter- 
ested and capable with regard to print as girls la at least when they 
begin school. ; * ■ * 

• a 



n 



However, dafa on actua4 school achievement indicate that girls,' 



achievement in reading and verbal skills (as well a-s other curricula 

areas) far surpasses that of young boys b,y the end of .first .grade 

and throughout the elementary > school years (see for example the norm - 

' . . t '' ft ♦ 

.data associated with the Iowa Test; of Basic Skills .(Hieronymus,'" Linil- 

« 

quist, and Hoover, 1982). Unfortunately, adolescent girls' achieve- 

• * • • 

mfent in certain subjects declines. In parti females' early achievement, 
in reading an'd- their relative decline in performance, in ♦some subjects 
later appear to be due <: to pa^e^tal, societa.1, and teacher expectations.' 

/parsons, Ruble, Hodg.es, "and Small (1#6) suggested tha>t parents " 
•and teachers have, different expectations for boys 1 * and \ girls'- perform-* 
ances in schools and that these differences 'eventually .influence child- 
ren's self-expectations and actual achievement. Jndeed, there is- some 
empirical' evidence to suggest that in some, classrooms teachers appear 
to* interact with students in sex specif ic ' ways-. 'For example, Leinhardt 
et al«.. <i979) found -that boys.'rece'ived more favorable treatment jri. a 
mathematics; whereas,- girls received more 'favorable instruction" dijfring 
reading. It seems clear that ^students. '. academic learning may be influ- 
enced by social experiences and expect atio^is\t.hat are held for them by 
significant others.. Although only sex-refated expectations are dis- 
cussed here, this discussion demonstrates that when students arrive at ■ 
school -their previous , socialization virtually assures that- their, interest 
in, school and in particular subjects will vary widely. Such disposi- 
tions can affect achievement . unless . teachers actively counter- them--" 

through instruction. # . \ 

K r » 

, Do parents* beliefs and* expectations determine children 's ^interests 
** * * / i 

or do* parents-' beliefs merelj' reflect their awareness of. interests that 

their children have '"formed independently? It is virtually impossible,. 



to separated antecedent from cause in social influence situations because 

>o many'' variables occur simultaneously and one participant's behavior , 

* * • » ' * * * i 

% is always affeating the others'l Although parents (and* teachers) have 
more control ari,d resources,* parents 1 -behavior is influenced by the 
.behavior of'their children. * * \ ' ■ • 

- I * ■ . 

As Hiebert; and Coffey (1982) noted in their^ study comparing par- ' 
ents! perdeptions of children's interest in print, ohe difficulty in speci- 
fying^ the relationship between parents' expectations apd children's 
' - ' „ \ • 

performance is that the process is iriteractive and the influence is 

mutual. For example, parents form some of their beliefs about child- 
ren's interests and capabilities by otjservijig children's performances 

- y ' . ' 

.and t by listening to them. However, the data in this study suggest 
that parents may have some preconceived notions related to gender . 
and- developmental status.,, ^regardless of the characteristics of individual 
children. * 

It is instructive to see how parents can uTWtecestimate or over- 
estimate performance. Given the complexity of a classroom and the 
neeci to make judgments about numerous children, it is easy to 
understand how teachers may misjudge certain stUdents. 

McGillicuddy-DeLisi (in press) discusses a number of studies 
which, indicate' that children's performance on intelligence or achieve- 
ment tests vaties according, to family characteristics such as socioeco- 
nomic status. She argues that these studies have generally shown that 
constellation factors X Sibling ?*ze and birth interval or ordinal posi- 
titfti) are inversely related to children's cognitive performance. Inter- 
action effects between socioeconomic status and family constellation have 
often been obtained, with constellation effects being more marked for 
families with lower SES backgrounds. Studies of the influence of ~ family 



^characteristics on children's development have tfeen criticized, however, 
for failing to specify processes through which the environment affects, 
children (see for example, Bronfenbrenner , 1979) • ' * ' 

To improve upon some of the weaknesses of earlier studies, 
McGtllicuddy used both observational and interview methods to explore 
relations between parents 1 beliefs about children and their behavior 
toward them. One-third of the families consisted of only *one N child 
who was three to four years old, and the remaining '80 families had • 
three children with the second-born preschool age. Half of the three- 
children families evidenced near spacing (fewer than three years J be- 
tween first- and second-born children, and half had far spacing. 
Within each family constellation group, half the families were character- 
ized as working class and half as middle class, based on education 
and income pf parents*. 

j Children in this study were asked to learn two laboratory tasks 
that their parents taught. It was found that what mothers believed 
about how children develop predicted their child rearing behaviors 
in two different contexts, even after demographic characteristics were 

taken irrfo account. Also, fathers 1 beliefs about child development 
* | 

scores were irelated to their behaviors during interactions with their 

t. 

it 

children after taking into account family constellation and socioeconomic 

* \ 

factors. Thesje data provide evidence -that parents 1 beliefs about child 
development Aay guide how they interpret and react to children's be- 
havior. 

Many researchers have recently begun to explore parents 1 influ- 
ences upon children. Perhaps the major lesson learped frop such re- 
search is that it is exceedingly difficult to study family influences 
on children because so many variables are involved. Sigel (in press) 



*" expressed the problem 5 this way: "To return to/the geographical 
metaphor, the terrain, is being mapp.eci more #cdu*r,ately^ than has 

"been the case. What we have also discovered .in our mapping ef~ * - 
forts .is^ that there is a consider&bLe^gap between the models of 

"family functioning, and the methods by wjiich, to study the' models/ 1 

• y Perhaps the mdst general finding 'from the growing parent-as- 

* educator literature is thajt youngs children who frequently look at ' " 

• * 
books and* have J?o6ks read to them, arrd who have a chance^o yer- 1 

balize content are more likely tq^remeniBer^it (and thereby possess the 

capacity "for using information an<£ words) during their attempts to 

read. « For a,n empirical illustration of the desirability for parents /to 

encou'rage verbalization, see H$ss et al.*, 1979. 

Betwejen^H ome and" Preschool • 
~ r* 

Children .assume different learning styles in ttfe home; as "a 
result, both of their innate capacities and earjy ^experiences as well 
as parents' instructional beliefs and behaviors* How well <£o' parents- 

beliefs .and behaviors match those of preschool educators? I stated 

• \ * / 

.previously that many (tmt certainly not all) parents <£uid preschbol 

teachers hold somewhat lower expectations' for the reading abilitfy of 

\ * . * * • ^ , ~ / 
young boys than girls. What alse is. known about .the match between 

* ■* « 

parents' beliefs and those of - the "preschool 11 ? 

Young "children in American' society *^re exposed to a «wider var- 

iety-^f .socializing agents today* than at -any time" previously. The 

child-rearing role of the -family is now shared with at least two other 

major sources" of * influence — television and prescho&ls. Each of thfese 

socialization influences — family,, televisipn, and preschooT^r-has ''been 

studie^independently, usually as a potential source of influence upon" 
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■ . * * * * 

social, or intellectual development. According* to Hess et' al. (1979)/ * 

». • * ' * * ' 

* * , • ** 

there, has been little comparative research, ajad knowledge of how these 

* * * * * * * 

• » ** * * * 

tlj£ee influences differentially affect the cognitive and social develop- 
tnent of young children* is incomplete. « ■ • * , 

Calling for more integrative socialization rese&rdh, Hess et .al. 
compared the differences between parents ' and- preschool teachers ' 
behavior toward children in order to look for "discontinuities between 
the experience of the ^hild at Jhome^ and at the preschool. They arg*ue 
that disparities may or may nr resent problems of adjustment > for 'a 
child ^or parent, but th^Lt one w^d-s to know 'about differences in. order 

ttf make judgments about the effects of particular- discontinuities. 

♦ , " to 

. * *- . The* authors note that <$here are' reasons why one might expectf 

> * ■ 

. mothers and teachers to .differ in their goals, expectations, and be- 

v havior toward young 'children. First, experienced teachers have had 

* 'more contact with a variety of families and children and have more 

time f$r planning* instruction. Furthermore, the values and practices 
* of ^the child /carfe -profession are transmitted to teachers in training 

programs and literatute. Third, materials used in training frequent- 

i - * 

ly urge teachers to adopt behavior that offers^ children freedom to 

choose their own activities, -follow their own interests, and make their 

own decisions. One can reasonably question, then, the "relationship 

between- beliefs that are communicated to teachers in training programs 

and those of parents. Also,* the settipgs *in # which teachers § and par- * 

ents interact with their children are likely to be -different. * 

Hess et aU point out that .the settings in which mothers and ■ 
t . • 

teachers interact with young children differ in several important ways 

' and argue that these disparities in social context are another potential 

erJc ; .16 



source of dissimilarities between those two types 'of care givers. They 
note* that preschool teachers deal with children in groups; there are / 
a relatively large number of contacts between children and cdults; 
and the relationships between t staff and children are transitory. ^J^/so, 
.staff behavior, is constrained, and corrected by norms of the clnter c 
And by federal, state, and* municipal regulations. The, -physical envir- 
onments of the preschool arid the home differ considerably^ In general, 

the- resources of 4 the center are. selected and pranged for the .benefit of 

* > * * < * 

the child while the hortie is organized to serve & wider range of tunc- 

tioris and needs of a famil> group. Centers encourage a style of regu- 

- * 
luting and interacting with children that is oriented toward groups. 

the heeds of an institution for a predictable daily schedule (lunch- 

\ : . < \ , / 

x tintes, naps, etc.) are arranged in order to serve group needs. Yet 

* * * " * * 

another difference between mothers and teachers is the" personal relation- 

ship they have with children in their care, ^ 

The -sample used in -the Hess et al. study was recruited* through 
presc'hools and child care^ centers - in the" San Francisco Bay area that 
utilized a variety of instructional approaches. Sixty-seven' mothers^ 
and their first-born children participated in. this study. All 'were 
Caucasian, fourteen were single parents at the time the- (study began, 
mothers ranged in ag,e from 20 to 35, years, and the iamilies represented 
a wide range', of socioeconomic backgrounds. M , 

4 Several general patterns resulted from the comparison of beliefs 
and behaviors pf others and teachers (mothers and teachers were ob- 
served' teaching a standard tas'k to a child): „ (1) Mothers and teachers 
hold similar goals for, children, although mothers tend to Emphasize 
pro-social skills more and independence leas, than teachers; (2) moth- 
ers pr£ss for mastery of developmental tasks at an earlier age than* do 
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teachers; (3) mothers teach in a style jthat, is more direct, demanding, 
and explicit than do teachers; U) mothers appeal to their' own author- 

ity in obtaining compliance; teachers invoke rules more,, often; (5) teach- 

-\ ' # " . • * ' x - . . 

ers tend to be more flexible in implementing . i heir requests for compli- 

anpe.- The following incident provides an -example* of how gefieral dif- 

* V • " . 

ferences in teaching behavior between mothers fcnd -teachers were mani- 

* \ 

fest. ' :< - • * 

. * * * 

Mother : 1 want the one that isn't finished . . • that someone 
took, a .bite out of like ; . . but a pretty big bite. 'Can you push . 
that button? 

« 

v Child : -Incorrectly 'pushes the button ; under the half-circie. *' 

Mother ; No. That's too much. -That's not enough of a circle. 

Compare this behavior with, that' of the teapher. 

* • - _ <. * 

Teacher: Can you find the circle that's open at the top? There 

* * * 

is no line at the top. • o * 

Child: ' Incorrectly pushes button under the half-circie. 
' Teacher : That/. ,*. . oh that's good. But it's the! one that's' . • 
got more lines^ on it. ' 
The mother's feedback included explicit feedback .that the choice was 
incorrect, while the teacher accepted the response and only implicitly 

informed the child of the error by use of such words as "but" and * 

• / - • * : , - • • 

it — - — - ft ; 

more. , ; 

Also, note that the teacher provided , praise fpr an incorrect re- * 
sponse . Ma^n/ teachers (unlike most parents) find it difficult to* tell a 
child that he or she has made a mistake. The, norm in many school 
settings is such that effort and m not the quality of work 'becomes the . 

In - 
experience . » - 4 " 
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These differences in teachers/ and mothers' styles of interacting, 
with /oung children are generally congruent with disparities that ap- 
peared on self-report instruments ♦ ♦ ♦ developmental goals for young 
chifdren, press for mastery, and use of control strategies. This con- 
sistency across dissimilar measuring devices aod separate testing occa- 

sions indicates the reliability of the data-gathering ^procedures used, to 

• * 
validate the measures indicating underlying patterns of behavior toward 

young children. - * * 

Hess et al t cdncludG that the specific instances of behavior and 

attitudes reported are isolated, but .indicate a consistent pattern of 

child rearing &nd socialization. These measures cQrrelate with other 

attitudes and characteristics. They also vary according* to. socioeco- 

nomic backgrounds „ but a separate analysis reported elsewhere (Hess, 

Dickson, Price, and Leong, 1979) confirm! 'that these differences l?e- 

'tween -the two groups are ndt related to SEJ5 disparities between mothers 
and - teachers. t • 

In related research,-' Winetsky (1978) illustrates that compared 
with mothers, teachers prefer ^preschools which offer unstructured set- y 
tings where acti.v\ties are chosen and directed by ^ children rather thaft 
organized* »and directed by adults. Behavioral observations by Ruben- 
stein and Howes (1979) of mother and child-care / workers interacting 
with infants Support Winetsky 's results. They fourfd that 'child-care 
staff touched the infants more in non-care-giying situations, engaged 
them more often in playful' activities, and' were less often restrictive 
than were others interacting with their iruints at home. There is 
therefore evidence that mothers' are more direct teachers and managers 
of instruction, and that mothers believe that teachers are too indirect 

^and too flexible in their behavioral demands on students. 
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However, there is growing evidence to suggest that the study of 

« 

instruction in the home is at least as complicated as studying school 
instruction** Chall and Snow (1982) provide an interesting example of 
this point. These investigators, working in relatively low-SES schools , 
"identified students who were relatively poor and good readers. It was 

* r- 

. their intention, then, to study the homes , from whi^l^^ 

and good rea'ders came in order to see if ^there' were systematic different * 

ces in home environments (Le^-g'T; appreciation of print, resources) that 
* ■ « * ° 

might help to account for # differences in students' reading abilities. 
Interestingly, when the investigators visited the home % s of students who 
had been identified as good readers, it was. not uncommon to find a' 

I < • r * 

sibling who w^s a % relatively poor or mediocre ' reader. Similarly, when 
the investigators collected data in the homes of students w.ho hava been 
identified as' relatively po?r readers, it was not uncommon to find that 
'there were siblings 'in th' e homes who were relatively good readers.' 
At- a minimum, these data suggest that the variation in students' readr- 

ing abilify showed about as much variation within families as between 

i * , - * 

families. The causes of these- differences are not clear. It *may be 
that students in the same family develop different reading abilities 
because resources (time and enSrgy) are allocated differentially to 
children in thfe family. Alternatively, *it may be the case that children 
read at different levels, not becaCise the 1 enyironment is different for 
them, but because they react differentially to similar opportunities. It 
seems plausible to infer frlom these data that .children from the same home 

it * 9 

enter school Vith different abilities for, and different interests in, read- 
y- 
ing and probably in ojther subject areas as well. > 

' The conclusion .that student^ arrive at school with dissimilar inter- 

ests and abilities may be seen to be a 'relatively common sense observation 

'* ' . - 

20 



at first /glance* However, it is clear that many educators, sociolo- 

« • \ * 

gists, and .psychologists implicitly suggest in' their j/ritihg.s* that the 
home .environment,- a" particular SES leyel, and other status variables lead 
to rather predictable problems and conditions, that educators need to * 
' acknowledge and respond to* As a* case in point, it is not uncommon 
that teachers expect and lo some . extent, . will treat children on the 
basis csf t'heir knowledge of and interactions „wvth older siblings . Seaver 

(.1973) conducted a natural', > ^uasi-experiment to see if the achievement « 

« ** * 
of 79 siblings* in first grade\was affected by the previous < achievement . 
* • * 

patterns of . older ''siblings. -The hypothesis tested, was that students 
Wbuld achieve better Vhen taught by the same teacher if the older 
sibling had been a good studenj and worse when older , siblings had . 
been poor students (in contrast to control students who Had a, different 
teacher than the. older sibling). It* was found that following a' sibling 
who was. a gdod student had positive consequences upon .achievement 
for younger siblings, especially males. .It 1 is no ? t entirety clear how 
teachers' perceptions of home conditions influence their actual behavior 
but it does seem possible that some teachers Ipay inadequately assess 
the potential of students by over-using.' "status" factors (home .back- 
ground, older sidings, etc.)'. - \ 

J ' ' 

Nursery School; A Case Study * 

To examine more fully^ the similarities and differences between * - 
home and school, i shall describe one particular aursery school in 
detail, the type of demands that it places' upon children, and how 
closely the expectations meet those of parents. ' Ttve description present- 
ed here is from Kanter (1972). It is a detailed case study" and the 
general climate .of the school is similar to that characterized in the 
Hess et al. findings." 2± ' " < 



Kanter contends that in many ways* the nursery ' school functions 
as a small bureaucracy by preparing students for th^se structures in 
later "iife. She notes tjiat there are few risks for "individuals, associat- 
ed with the -bureaucratic organization; clear rules an<J procedures elimi^ 
nate uncertainty and- insecurity ' even in decision* making.* However, 

I bureaucratic organization concurrently - may ejevalue individualistic enter 
pr^se. An emphasis on appropriate bureaucratic behavior is a liability 
rather than an innovation, because stress is placed on fitting in and 
getting alopg rather -than achievement. She notes that, compared to # 
other kinds of schools, * nursery '.schools have large Amount of free-, 
dom vjjgfr wfiich . tc operate. * Nursery , school attendance is not required 
uric -.aw and there are* no particular tasks these schools must per-, 
'form. To at least one. of the parents whose children attended the 

.'school described here, the purpose of nursery, school was nothing more 

t • * » 

• * - ■ * + 

than giving childre^, an .opportunity to play with others" in their own 
age. group." For others, -the goal is a very vague one, "more .knowledge 
aboit the world." Many of the parents felt that the nursery school , 
.had fulfilled its responsibility if their children returned home "kind, 
courteous, and cheerful." ■ Considering these divergent parent opinions, 
the nursery school implemented its" conception 'of an appropriate set of 

L « ► - * 

experiences for the child. ^This involved dealing with 'children and 
structuring the environment so as to limit experiences seen as ""'anxiety- 
producing."'- The result was a. world whici? was phenomologiSally more 
like* a bureaucratic organization than a nursery school, with its non- 
instructional emphasis. fe . % 

In particular, the experiences which the nursery school pro- 
vided ^can* be characterized in the following ways: (1) limiting uncer- 
tainty '(providing explicit rules, • procedures, defining, relationships , 



expectations and appropriate behavior); (2) limiting strangeness (mini- 
mizing change^ * ♦ . introducing ,new 'routines or sqngs and-gajnes slow^ 

. • - / . v 

ly); (*3) limiting mystery (presenting the world as rational and rpUri- 

'dane as 'opposed to inexplicable; fantastic, | s friglv^ning) ; U) limiting •* 
coercioi>*(by 'permitting the child as much fr.eedom of behavior as 'pos-? 

sible and by disguising us*e s oi power irt causes when it was necessary 

„ \ * * fc i 

to control behavior ) ; (5 5 ) limiting accountability (the child was not 
considered responsible for any deviant or anti-social acts, aggressive 
behavior was attributed t to carelessness or accident); (61 limiting un- 
pleasantness (this nursfery school, % probably like many other^, did not * 
want children to engage irt unmotivated behaviocs--te v achers attempted 
to make Everything fan for the children, even potentially unpleasant 
events, by making^-TOiem into. games or insisting on their pleasurable 
aspects); (7) limiting peer conflict the sphool ^de-emphasized competi-* . 
tions — there were no go'ld stars,' no prizes and no winners — no child 
was Considered better than any other and no child any worse or less 
deserving; teachers attempted to maintain strict* equality with respect 
tp privileges and possession^; by providing a large number of toys 
and a variety of activities the teachers hoped~ to avoid conflicts over - 
scarce resources). > * . ' 

Kanter Maintains *that*t>> "organization child/' like the or^anfea- 
tiorf man, is aSked to «accept organizational reality, adjust to routine, 
take on a limited rather than diffuse obligation to the organization, 
and guide his/her behavior fey impersonal, universalistic principles. 
She argues* that the school discouraged, the development* »of personal 

» • r 

responsibility. Because the teacher consistently said that some^ aggres- 
sive act was an accident, " the children ca$e to believe that they were 
not responsible for the act. Kanter states thaf,the children became 
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; % . . ,' 

very adept at insisting "I didn't mean it," thereby absolving them- 
selves from responsibility* ' Further, she argued that. the school, provid- 



\ 



.ed motivation for the chiMren by making things fun. 'The organization 

children therefore need experience „no i^ner compulsions to be moral, 

* P 7 

to participate, to co'operate', or to held keep the enterprise as a whole' , 

running smoothly; it was 'only their responsibility, to look out for them- 
selves^ This was the 'four^eatr-old* equivalent of the "minimum accept- 
able performance." For exampler-the children often followed on the 
* most- general procedural requirement, such as being % present in a partr- 

. , cular room at a specific time, but they then participated in grcjup * . 

• . 1 1 - ■ * . ■ 

, activities or paid attention to the teadier only if they felt lik6 it- 

' Despite' the school's .intentions to reduce ^status , differences by 

. x eliminating .competition and establishing norms for sharing and equal- 

x . ' ■ * \ ' - 

ity, children st^ll jcompeted, in many gases to establish a superior 

social* position. Sometimes this was done through "conversion," by ^ 

identifying with the teacher and correcting other ' children and remind- 

- ♦ 
* ' ing theml^f niles. There was also one-upmanship^ "I hatfe an ^X? 

. . '. Y have a bigger X' .* . + or a newer X," and so .forth.* Even m . 

norms of sharing and equality weVe often used to a child' s^ advantage. 

For example, a child might bring, a possession from home and^ overtly 

share it with others but 'remind them constantly- of his munificence. 

' $ " * * 

Different preschool # programs no doubt respond to the needs of 

' . " ' • 

young children and instruct them, in diverse ways. No doubt some ' 

''hi 

programs stress the importance of personal, internal realities- and value 

* * 

/ unique and personal human beHavior. Schools which emphasize these 
t.otions would avoid prestructuring situations so that children could , 
build internal resources. 'Such schools would deliberately create uncer- 
. tainty so that self-definition could occur, make children .responsible, ' 



for ttfeir behavior, and would view a small amount of anxiety as pro- 
■ moting v growth. 

Kanter has c&tectiy . noted that" the representativeness of this * 
particular school is unknown* For example, my daughter is enrolled 
in a nursery school in which parents *ha<ve to 'help (on a rotating 
basis) in the school program. This arrangement assures ^that, home* 

V 

teaching and school teaching will necessarily be* closer than is often 
the case. Although the children have many free 'choices in this school, 
they also have a basic, daily struQture in which" behavioral jrouti.nes 
are normalized and certain skills/ and expectations are , taught: One* 
regular feature of this instructional program is that the teacher holds 
a show and tell in which three-year-olds are expected to listen, take 
turns, and to participate in a? common school ritual. Teaching turn- 

taking 'skills ("Listen*, you can shares your story in a minute," "Don't 

"* * * 

take too long, everybody wants to talk," "Thanks for thinking of some-* 

thing that everybody woi&'d want to see") to .a group of three-year-olds 

' '/ • ■ " ' ) ' * : ■ *• - 

is incredibly difficult. Although these 'young children h^ve not per- 

Reived all of the cognitive- aspects of $urn taking, it is the case (nov/* 

^after several months of warm but persistent teaching) that the 4 s$, child-- 

rea as a group have learned fc the ritual well^a-nd are .competent and 

enthusiastic about show and, tell and turn-taking activities., .Althpugh 

r # - ; 

-the wisdom of teaching this skill in nursery schools i§ debatable, 1 

* i \ * • 

j \ 

would argue that* its effect is not problematic. That is K as will *be 



shown later, students who dan wait, listen, .-and participate (in. social- 
l.y relevant ways) are apt to be placed in higher reading groups than 
are students who are as bright but who appear to -be less socia ly 
^mature,,. \ - 
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.Although it -is possible to find examples of many nursery schools 

• « * ^* 
<=. * • . . 

that are more demanding, it* still seems plausible to suggest* that the 

nursery school experience described by Kanter is similar to what many 
students encounter. Indeed, I Believe she has described the typical 

nursery school setting'. The "work of nursery school 11 as it occurs in 

■ . r 

the school described by Kanter differs substantially from .the. beliefs' 

* , ^« • * * 

that many parents hold about how children should be instructed. 

•Thus, the gap between home and nursery school is a'n abrupt .experi- 

* ♦ f 

ence for at least many children who go from direct teaching to more * . 
indirect teaching (and in Some cases to laissez faire teaching)'. 
Kindergarten - ^ 

' " Apple and King (1977) 'contend that kindergarten serves as a* 

" * ^ • # 

foundation for the years, of schooling, that follow, *and that elementary 

school children who have attended kindergarten generally achieve better 

than children .who have not attended kindergarten. However; they 

* "' . ' - 

note that attempts to determine exactly wh4ch kindergarten teaching 

* * »" 

techniques and learning experiences contribute most directly to later 

achievement have not proved fruitful. They suggest that kindergarten 
training appears to exert its most powerful, lasting influence on the 
attitudes*, and the behavior . of the children by' acclimating students 
to first-grade environments. '* 

° They report- observations and interviews of participants in one 
< public school kindergarten class. They argued[ that in this class the 

# socialization of children was an overt priority during the opening 

^ weeks of school. The important skills that the teacher expected the 
' / children to learn initially were to share, to listen, to put things 

* away, and to follow the classroom routine. Thus, her statement of her 
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« initial goals for the .children also constitutes her definition of social- 
ized' behavior in the classroom. 

Children had no part in organizing classroom materials or in 

-making decisions, and the teacher made no special effort to make the 

children comfortable in the room nor to reduce their uncertainty afcout 

the* scheduled aqtivities. Note how this contrasts with the nursed 

school described by Kanter, where teacfiers tried to reduce children's 

fear of uncertainties!). Note also how this differs from my daughter's 

nursery school experience where students were getting demands for 

listening skills; b unlike this kindergarten class, my^ daughter's 

nursery school class w,as also getting the chance to make decisions and 

choices. King and "Apple note that rather than moderating or changing 

intrusive a^>ects of the environment, the teacher required children to 
» 

accommodate themselves to the materials as presented. For example, 
<when the noise of another class in the hallway distracted the children, 

if V 

the Jteacher called for their attention; however, she did not close the 
door." During most of tne kindergarten session the children &sre n'ot 
.permitted to handle objects, materials*, and were organised so that they 
learned restraint. They learned to handle things within easy reach 
onl^when permitted to do *so' by the teacherC They were also piinished 
"for .touching things at the wrong time or not following directions in 
sequence, When one little girl forgot where her assigned cubby was, 
the teacher refused to permit a student teacher to label the cubbies. 
She told the student teacKer that the children must learn to remember 
their assigned cubbies because that was tjaeir job. ~ ^ ^ 

. x In* this classroom whole-class activities were stressed. Not only 
w^s every work activity required, but every child had to start at • 
the designated- time. The entire class worked on all assigned tasks 
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t- 

at the same time". ( Further, .all children were required to complete - 
the assigned task during 'the designated work period. In a typical 



.incident, on the second day of school '.many children complained that,, 
they neither cpuld, nor wanted to, finish "a lengthy art project. .When" 
the teacher said that -everyone must finish, one child who asked if 

-she could finish next time was told, "You must' finish now." 

The products or skills which the children exhibited at the comple- 

4 

tion of a period of work were intended to be identical or at least simi- 
lar. The teacher demonstrated most- aft projects to the entire class 
before the children got the materials. 

Apple and King point out that activities in this class prevented 
students from developing any pride in the process of work per se.- 
Diligence, perseverence, obedience, and participation were rewarded. 
These are characteristics of children, not of work. In this^way, the* ■ 
notion of excellent was separated from'' that of successful or acceptable- 

* V 

. woi*k and replaced by the criterion of adequate participation. 

• It seems strange that children generally receive direct teaching •* 

and explicit socialization in their homes then -attend relatively unstruc- * 

tured nursery school's, and often receive unimaginative teaching directed 

« ' ' • /> . . 

Ut the entire class in kindergarten. Such a sequence of abrupt dis-' 

T continuities in behavioral management and instructional expectations 

» * v / 

would appear to pose some -problems'" for 'certain students (What ijs ex- 
pected of me? * Do I follow directions only or determine my own sched- 

ule?). ■ k ' . ' • 

— - However, * I must emphasize that kindergarten experiences vary 

widely ('although from my experiences many programs are similar to 
the "everybody by the number routine" described by Apple and King. 

This variation among . kindergarten programs is important and must be 

' * .. • 
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considered in any analysis of 'first-grade students 1 prior schooling * 
experiences, 

Florio (1978) described a different type of kindergarten class ♦ 
Her study is. based upon a tWo-year investigation pf daily life in a, 
kindergarten/firs^-gr^de classroom. In contrast to the ^everybody dpes 
the same thing at the same time in the same way" style reported by 
Apple and Xing, Florio fourvd that 'a series of contexts . for, interactions 
comprised the day in this classroom^ Two different* kinds of activity 
were identified — whole-class, single-activity which is directed by the 
teacher; and more loosely organized, multi-focu, activity in which the 
children initiate activity outside the direct supervision of the teacher. 
Hence, students in the class worked In multi-task settings (e.g., Bos- 
sert, 1979) and were able to develop and use ,a variety of social skills 
a,s well. Florio alfso found a gerieral\ ambience in this 'classroom, in 
contrast to the rigid attitude of the' teacher described by^ Apple and 
King (e.g., the teacher requests, that .the children .ignore ' noise 
but doe$ not close the door) . 

\ - . 

Consider how the informal atmosphere and choice present in the 

classroom depicted below differ from the class described by Apple and 

* * 

King. 

A On a morning early in September, the members of a kinder- 

ten/first-grade class pursued" their activities. The room was 
lively and open.* Children worked in small groups on tasks of 
their own choosing — drawings building with blocks, role* playing 

X.I- 

' in a kitchen area, playing :games at tables. Ronnie, a' first 

< si 

4 

grader beginning his second year in the class, was playing with 
three peers. They were building a highway with wooden^blocks 
tQ accommodate several small cars.,j Ronnie was\ a gregarious 



... 
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boy, reputed to be a leader in the class. .H$, was one, of the 

teacher's favorites. „ * . 

Nearby, the teacher was seated at a low table with three 

girlsV They were playing with a three dimensional tic tac toe 

g£me.„ Two of the girls .were first graders for whom the game 

was ijat very hard. Since the thirds Maria, was** a kindergartner, 

* the older girls consented to play with only'" one dimension of the 

. -came and to ^allow the^teacher to help Maria .plan her moves 
■ * ■ |N v r ' 

' Y 
. . . (.p. 1). ' * 

, Although the teacher is the locus of social control in the class- 
room, complexity of work' time is jointly produced by teacher and child- 
ren./ Behavior" of children influences the teacher's signaling of changes 
in activities. ) The primary means by which these shifts are cued are 
the movements, of teacher and children and calls -of the teacher's name. 

•Changes in the^ behavior appropriate to the- different con texts amount 
to changes "in the enactment of' status* and role on the part of the teach 
er apd children. ' Work time is furth«~~<bm^icajed^by the fact- that 
it is constituted by. .a loose 'coalition of student groups shearing limited 
physical space. Participants from work time are accountable not only , 

.to the teacher, but to one another in small groups* as they complete 

activities. * . • 

In this class, being academically and socially competent entails 
knowing what context one is in, -arid wljat behavior . is appropriate 
fbr a particular context. Since the activities and expectations are 

varied, the students have to learn subtle differences if they are' to 

i 

succeed. > * 

FloriQ argues that going to school involves more than the mastery 
of- academic content. 'Children must learn to become interactionally 
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competent -members of the .classroom community. Interaction is a' social 

activity comprised *of the verbal and nonverbal behaviors yfaiQh people 

'manifest and interpret in face-to-face encounters. It is a variable 

• * * 
yet sufficiently ordered to v be shared and passed p\ withia communities. 

Talkj gesture, and use of phase organize meaningfully by subtle rules 

to which participants have been culturally conditioned. However, it 

• is imperative to note that the differences in the two kindergarten set- 

'tings described *abjye are pronounced. Context differences across set- 

J • 

•tings must be considered, as well as differences 'within setting,?. In 

the class, described by Apple and King, students generally had to x 

accommodate teachers' interests and^needs. In the classroom . described 

by F.lorio, .however, children had to adjust to the demands of other 

* * 
students as well as those of the teacher. These two classrooms in$ii— * 

cate that wjiat one needs to learn to' bq competent and to do the work 

in kindergarten yaries, depending primarily upon the particular teach- 

er and school that a student is assigned to. 

First Grade ' 

Although some educators believe- that school begins with kiridergajr- 

ten, almost all parents and educators realise that, formal instruction 

* » 

normally begins in first grade. Instruction in reading is 'particularly 
important. What, then, is learned in schools at this level that is 

* 

distinctive from what is learned 'at home? Dreeben (1968) states .that 
"the school, then, is an organization embodiment of a major social-' 

institution whose prime function is to bring about developmental chan— 

* , 

ges.in* individuals. It is an agency of socialization whose task is 
to effect psychological changes and enable persons to make transitions 
among other* institutions; that is, to develop the capacities necessary 
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for appropriate conduct in social settings that make different kinds of 
demands on them and pose different . kinds, of opportunities" (p. 3). - 

This seems a* reasonable definition until one questions the nature 
of these psychological changes (spine parents want children to learn 

only basic academic skills; other parents want 'individual, creative, 

.i 

^nd unique responses developed). It is also difficult to specify the 
different-' kinds of "demands" and "opportunities" tp which Dreeben re- 
fers. I* suspect that Dreeben f s definitions were much • more appropriate 
in "the early 1960's, wfren school^ 1 socialization rote %; was net shared 
with othe£~ child care agencies. Because of the increasing .number °? . 
families ,in which both parents work, more young children today are 
attending .nursery school or being cared for by adults other than their 
parents than in the past. 

Although it lagks specificity, Dreeben* s discussion of school func- 
tions is still useful. His work is an important referenced because it- 
'provides an extended analysis-of what is learned in schools. 'Dreeben 
acknowledges that not all families are alike; and he indicates that 
some have many children, some have few, some have children ^widely 
spaced in agfe while the children in others "are narrowly spaced. Some 
have a parent absent .' . . thus, depending on the actual family cir- ' 
cumstances, there will be variations 'in the way children cope with the 
family situation and \n the principles of copduct they learn to consider 
appropriate. Similarly, schools ' differ. Some are large, while others 
are. small; some are, graded, some are ungraded; some employ ability 
grouping, others- do not; and teachers vary in their styles ( of instruc- 
tion and discipline. \ 

Dreeben- notes that the structural characteristics of schools and 
families differ in notable ways. First, families are unitary in their 
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social organization ijrt the sense that, they lack formally deiined subdivi 
sions. On the other hand, school systems are" .divided into leveft arid 

- * > • 

vithin each level injp classroom unit$. The number of individuals # 
comprising 'the membership of* classrooms is almost always larger than 

that of 0 families. The second difference between home and school'is 

• « 
that the' school provides a unique experience in 'establishing arxd sever- 

* w 

ing relationships witjh adults* That is, each year. tKe child gets a 
new teacher(s) tp interact with. * The third difference is' that both in 
terms oi relative and absolute numbers" of adults and non-adults, there, 
are fever adalts per chil*d at school than at' home. Children thus have 
fewer opportunities for ^individualized interaction with ah adult .at 
school*. Third, there is typically a nvuch more rigid pattern of events 
in. schools. School is cyclical * n tWat nearly- all-instructional events 
take place during each five-day school week, an<i one week or one day 
is pretty much like another week or another day. Dreeben believes 
*that schools are mere heterogeneous than f are homes. He further notes 
that affect is much morfe ^difficult to express in schools than at home. 
Also, classrooms are settings in which teachers are expected to avoid 
establishing enadting relationships with pupils premised o;i affections. 

Another major difference is that the central • aspect of schools is 
instruction, and teachers assign pupils specific tasks to "perform and 
then assess the quality of performance. ' According to Dreeben, in the 
family the performance of. day-to-da;y activities and^ emotional expres- ( 
sion are equally important; both must occur -If the members are to su$- 
tain themselves. „ However, the school's explicit purpose* and official 
reason for existence lies ill the area of instruction. The school is an 
organization concerned with the encouragement of activities in which 
children demonstrate how well 'they can achieve. In so doing/ pupils 
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distinguish themselves * from each other over a period of years on the 

* * 

basis jpf their achievements Although teachers are likely to consider 
the quality of performance in the various cognitive activities most ser- 
iousTy (in recognition of their latter occupation importance), quality i>s 
not 'the. sole criterion on which pupils are differentiated. 

DreeB^n notes that what is learned in schools can be summarized 
in four important acts: (1) children, learn to act by themselves, (un- 
less "collaborative effort is called for) aWd 'to accept personal responsi- 
rbility for their conduct and accountability lot its consequences); 
(2) perform tasks actively arid master the ^environment according to *\ 
certain standards of excellence; (3) acknowledge the rights of others to 
treat them as members of categories; (4) on the basis of a few discreet 
characteristics rather than oxf the full constellation of them that repre- 
sent the whole person. 

Like Florio; Dreeben- stresses that much classrooom behavior is 
cbntextual in nature and students must learn how to distinguish one 
context from another. .For, example, he makes the important observation 
that the irony of cheating in school is that the same kinds 'of acts are 
considered ftiorally acceptable and even commendable in 'other situa- 
tions. For example, it is praiseworthy for one friend to assist another 

in distress or iot a parent to -help a child; and if one lacks the infar- 

( . * 

ination. to >do a Job, the resourceful thing is to look it. up. In effect, 

many school activittes called cheating are the customary forlfis of sup r 

, * # 

port and, assistance in the family and among friends. Only in rare 

situations are -pupils expected to not enlist the aid of family and'- 
• » * » • « 

ft * * 

friends in "matters pertaining to work when that aid is appropriate. 

Dreeben has described the modal aspects of schooling and how 4 

the, structures' of schools and the processes that take place in schools 
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differs f-ronjh thdse in the^ home. His position is helpful in that it sug- 
gests that home and school dp differ in important v ways (e.>g., adult- 
child roles; degree of affect). However, the development of new types 

of preschools malces this contrast less ^sharp than it perhaps was in 

\ * • * 

th<i early 1960 f s. Furthermore, Varied and sometimes contradictory 

dementis of family, day care, or nursery s'ohool are no doubt confusing 
to «some students. Some schools are permissive, unstructured., arid allow 
students to express affect. -Other schools hold minimal academic expec- 
tations for students. In such schools there is often less public evalua- 
tion than in cerjtain homes 1 (especially homes where parents frequently 
demand that their children play the piano, dance, etp., when other 
adults* .enter the room). ; % 

» 

My purpose here is not to quarrel with Dreeben; indeed, his anal- 

ysis *is admirable. The point; is* that most who have written about 

schools, -whether curriculum reformers (new t math, open^ schools) , huirtan- 

ists, geoefal --critics, or, lay persons . . . all have tended to describe 

schools or problems fh .general terms. As I ,ejnph assize d earlier in the 

paper, I find it difficult to conceptualize- the ''common aspects of 

schools 11 because the variance in educational settings is quite pro- 

nounced* \ Although it is not clear what impact the variations in school 

that I see and report on 'have on Student beliefs and behavior, I do * 
$ 1 

believe that there is considerably mors variation in "school routine" 
than is commonly 'reported^ in the- literature. ' . , 

The perspective that a writer brings to the phenomena no doubt 
affects, 'his or her interpretation of the literature. ■ For example, in one ^ 
"earlier report to the Commission, " John Good\acL noted } that only a few of 
ihe many teaching styles" that 0 are possible' are actually seen in the 
classroom. r agree completely with his observation; however, I would 
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.add that thy» variation within th^se few forms are* many , and com- > 
plex. "What is critical is whether students perceive these "minor var~ 
iations" and whether they Hnflu^fffce student behavior aftd achieve- . 
ment. Unfortunately, we do not .haye data to answer this. point and , 
it r is possible to present views of schooling , as. either highly similar 
or hfghly' dissimilar,, .depending upon 'the importance one attaches ta' ~ 
the variations- in school form. The richness of regent observational * 

\ studies has convinced me that schools and classrooms differ in impor- 

0 

tant ways. *■* u 
Culturally Different Students • ' o • 

All students experience some discontinuities as they move from 
home- to school. ftlthough°the general language and expectations of- 
home and school "are different, they are often "interpretable'-' differences 
(e.g., a .child is used to answering questions posed by adults, al- 
though the style of questions may be different' across adults)* How- 
•ever, the transition between home and school may represent major hur- 
dies for some students (including bright, capable students) because the 
general expectations and process in the school differs radically from 
what students have experienced at home. 

Au and Mason (1981) examined the social organizational, aspects 
of classroom learning and found that poor school achievement 'by many 
minority children is related to the nature of teacher-pupil classroom 
interaction. * These authors' interest in conducting research on teacher- 
led group instruction was in part based upon earlier research. 

For example, Good, Ebmeier and Reckerman (1978) suggest that. 

1 A 

academic engaged time might be a more accurate indicator of the, learn- 
ing of lpw-SES -ridems than of high. There is considerable evidence 
that the rate ci students' academic engagement is higher when they 



are Jbeing supervised by a teacher* than when th£y are working in- ^ 
dependency (Stalling!? and Kaskowitz, 1974; "Stallings, Cory, Fair- 
wealher,^ and Needels, 1977; Soar, 1973) • Finally, individual instruc- 
tion has repeatedly been shown to be less effective than either small- 
or large- group instruction, probably because other children grow inat- 
tentive if left unsupervised Oe.g., Stallings and" Kaskpwitz, 1974; Stall- 
ings et alo V9J7Y. . > ' 

~ Au and MaSoa conclude~'from these studies' that if we wish to 

increase the academic performance of elementary grade piinority stu- 
dents, we should provide them with a substantial , amount of teacher- 
group activity. * However, th t ey point out that these studies do- not 

describe how the teacher should interact with stUdents and allocate 

« • , 

time during -group instruction. * 

t> "• 

Au and Mason examined four videotaped reading lessons giVen 
by -two teachers to the same, group of di'sadvantagecUseven-year-old 
Hawaiian students. One tedcher (LC) had little contact in the past 
with Hawaiian children, while the other 'tHO had worked, successfully 
with Hawaiian students for five years. Consistent with the back- 

4 

grounds, it was found that the two teachers managed interactions in 
their lessons very differently. Teacher LC used, participation struc- 
tures which were familiar to her but* which^ were not familiar to the 
children. , indeed, the participation structures used in her reading 
lesson are commonly used with children 'from the .mainstream culture; 
the major structure requires them to wait to be called on and *to speak 
one at a time. On the other? hand, Teacher HC conducted .most of her 

lessons in a different participation structure, one which allowed the 

** * • * » » . 

children to share tur-ns in joint performance. ^ This structure fpllows ^ 



interactional 'rules much like those in a. talk story, a common non-clas^s 
room speech event #for Hawaiian children. f _ # 

In the -,, turn-taking M structure, only 'a single personCJ?teacher * ; 
or child) is allowed to speak at a time. 'All others must orient silent- 
ly to the speaker in order tp show that they are r paying attention. It 
one of.thgm wishes to speak, he *or she must raise 'their hand and 
wait to h€ nominated -by tjie teacher. Although individuals may not 
be consciously ayare of the rules, these rules , provide, participants 

with ^certain communicational rights as well , as constraints (e.g*., 

, - 

Schultz, Erickson and Florib, in press). 

The jjyfjor "difference between Hawaiian talk stQries and main- 

* • ._, 

stream classroom speech events is 'that the former entail a high propor- 
tion of turns, involving joint performance or the cooperative production 
of response by two or more children, while "the latter emphasize the pet 
formance of individual children. The authors stated that the child- 
ren's responsiveness in the reading lesson's resulted from their being 
permitted to build joint responses, either among themselves or together 
with the teacher. 

Unlike talk-story sessions, reading lessons involved instruction. 
The 'teacher had to exert some authority over the group of children 
to ensure that their speech (during the verbally productive talk story- 
like structures)- ,was channeled toward academic ends . . . although 

'the' content of their answers wa's almost always restricted to teacher-. 

xchosen topics, the form- of their response, including many types of 
joint performance, > was much less restricted. A child sould reply inde- 
pendently of other children, receive help' from others, and comment 
on, contradict, or compliment the answers of others. 
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Equal talk time was evident in the control exerted by the teacher 
using Hawaiian talk stories and the allocation of turns apd time siven 
to each participant to speak. Teacher nomination was used to equalize 
the distribution of, turns among the children., ;but not in a coercive 
manner/ Furthermore, the longest single utterance in the entire lesson 
was a narrative told by one of the students, hot a' teacher lecture.^ 
The equal time condition, then, applied to the distribution of talk not 
only among the children, but also between the iteacher and the child- 
ren. , 1. 

Au and Mason found that in *LC's, the highest proportion of time 
(61%) was spent in the exclusive rights-volunteelr structure. The 
teacher-directions structure took up the second ljargest percentage of 
time (19%). Much, less time was spent in the exclusive rights-non- 
volunteer structure and even less in the two student-initiation struc- 

i 

tures. In the lessons of Teacher HC, 41% of thej time overall was occu- 

pied by the open-turn structure and^23% was spejnt in the primary 

rights-volunteer structure. A considerable amount. of time (22%) was 

* i 
taken up in silent reading. The silent reading jmay be as important 

i 

as the joint structure that the author chooses toj emphasize. The teach 

er direction structure occupied 10% of the time, jjuite 'a bit less than 

i 

in the lessons of Teacher LC. It was found tha,t the overall rate of 

j — 

academic engagement was much lower in Teacherj LC's lessons (63% of 

1 

the intervals, as opposed to 80% in Teacher HC'?s lessons). 

i 

According to the authors, the results indicate that the social 
aspects of lessons are as important as the instructional academic dimen 
sions. They also suggest , that the procedures .used in this study (and 
other qualitative studies) may be helpful in explaining problems of 
schooling identified in more quantitative studies. For example, 
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previous research indicates that low-achieving students are generally 
engaged in academic work for less time than high achievers (Good t 
and Beckerman, 1978). Au and Mason suggest, that qualitative^ studies 
(especially those that focus on the social aspects of classroom learn- 
ing) offer some explanations for students' differing rates of engage- 
ment. 

For example, McDermott (1976) demonstrated that top and bottom 
reading groups may constitute different interactional environments, 
* directing the attention of the participants to divergent kindsOof prob- 
lems. In the top group, reading problems served as the basis for most 
of the teacher's responses to the children; Aft the bottom group, manage- 
v ' ment, turn taking, a.nd interruptions from children outside the group - 
, occupied much of the time. 

Au and Mason further note that the work of Mehan (1979) indi- 
cates that discussion in conventional classroom settings generally in- 
volves a two- or three-part sequence (the teacher asks a question, a 
student answers, and the teacher may evaluate the student's answer). 
This sequence appears to be very simple; however, it may cause many 
problems for some children. ~ For example, a child may need to know 
how to bid for a turn and wait to be called on rather than interrupt- 
ing the turn of "another "student. Schultz, 'Erickson,^ and Florio (in - 
press) suggested that some children might lack this kind of knowledge, 
because participation |StructUfes routinely* used during specific phases 
of home activities differ from those used at comparable times in class- 
room activities. The data presented by Au and Mason suggest that the 
difficulties experienced by minority children in dealing with convention- 
al classroom participation structures are likely to be much greater 
than those of other children. The culture of the school includes rules 



,for appropriate behaVior in face~to>-fac6 encounters, and some partici-, 

,pants are better able to respond to these rules when they enter a 

* < 

sbhool setting than others . • * 

- , However, it should be ' clear that to participate in instruction * 
* * 
includes both academic knowledge and skills as well as* social skills 

' * • \~ « ■ 

and knowledge. Competent students have both' sets of skills." 

1 Part. II: Variation in'Curricula 

* , and Quality of .Teaching in Public Schools 
< * » * 

In the first- part of this" paper I discussed variation in education 

al experiences students^ have ^before they enter public school.- I argued 

th£t> at least for spme students, there are sharp discontinuities in ' 

' ' . ' / \ ' 

the demands placed upqn them as they move from one „ educational, set- 

ting to another* Public school experiences are often dissimilar t<5 ex- 

* * * 

periences young children have previously ha<|. However, the tiispari- 
ties- (increased qhild-adult ratio; increased public evaluation; etc.) 

between home and school are now fewer than they wer<e in the past, 

• ** « - * 

because mpre children* are currently enrolling in preschool programs. 

Even though preschools m$y .ease e the* transition from home to school 

in' some, respects;, overall, they may be more confusing than helpful 

» r * " 

at least for som£ ( students (i.e., they expose children to a wide range 
3f "behavioral and academic expectations*. At a minimum, .teachers and 

a * 

policy makers must realize that preschool or kindergarten attendance 
does hot guarantee that Children have learned to behave appropriately, 
in a particular first-grade classroom. 
Academic Content . * 

^Whaf are- pupils to* master "during their academic years? ' Answers 
tq this question in the United States vary both Within and across spe- 
cific States. In spme stated, 'the curriculum in certain subjects is 
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reasonably explicit. However, it shtfuld be clear that there is not 
only variance in general curriculum goals across states, but that the 
. "intended curriculum" in' many states is' stated in Varied ways by par- > 
ticular school districts. Variation in curricula between and within 
states is perhaps not surprising, but recent evidence suggests that 
in many states the curriculum offered may vary significantly within 

• a school district, and often even within a school (e.g., two first-grade 
' teachers in the same building 'place different emphasis upon partic jlar 

subjects, see Carew and Lightfoot, 1979). 

Brophy (1982) 'has argued that teachers in some schools are al- 
lowed more latitude in deciding upon the curriculum than is the case 

" in many school districts. Hence, what children are 1 exposed, to depends 

' t 

upon ttfe curriculum decisions that his or her classroom teacher makes. 
*> Also, since many 'teachers are dependent upon the textbook (and the 

• associated teacher's manual for instruction), the particular textbook 
chosen by the teacher (or the school or district) exerts a heavy inllu- 

/ ence upon what is learned. 

Hence, classrooms «vary in the intended curriculum they plan 
implement, as Brophy. (1982) notes. Howe.ver, they also vary in hj>w 
much of' the actua^L curriculum they present. That. is, teachers riot- 
only vary in instructional intent (e.g., one sixth-grade • teacher places 
'emphasis upon writing; whereas, another emphasizes literature analy-. 
sis), they also vary in how much of, the school day- is actually^piaced 

on instruction. # . .' 

* ^ For example, John Goodlad,^ in* an earlier" presentation to the 
Commission, reported that/n some scnools only 181 hours were spent 
in instruction each week (although 25 hours was the required minimum);- 
43% of the resources in one high school vas devoted to vocational 

EHjC . - ■ $° 
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education. Others have also commented upon how widely time -allocated 
for 'instruction (as well as how well allocated time is used) varies " 
from' teacher to teacher '(e.g. , Caldwell ^et al. , in press). 'Two. 'children 
who live in adjoining houses, and who attend the same neighborhood " 
school may receive, varied curriculum ^because of the particular teacher 
they are assigned t?o. s 

Part of the difference in curriculum received by the two students 
referred to above would be due, to differences in teachers' .manaperial 
ability- (more time is spent^ on instruction); however, part of the diU 
ference 'in curriculum is due to beliefs and preferences' (How enjoyable 
is it? How important is 'it?) that, teachers hold for particular subjects 
(e.g., see Buchmann and Schmidt, in progress). Also, a^ Bro'phy h.982) 
argues, the curriculum varies because teachers' subject matter 
and skill varies. Teachers' erroneous beliefs about subject matter 
and/or the extra knowledge they bring to a particular subject makes 
•learning about "science" (values ' and beliefs about what science means, 
as well as content in. particular areas) in one classroom different, than 
in another class. 

Teache'rs in some instances 'further reduce the intended curriculum 
by the differential way in 'which instruction is presented to different 

r 0 

groups of students (students believed to be quick learners and students 
believed to be slow learners are the most notable cases although sex, 
race and other individual characteristics are sometimes associated with - 
differential teaching behavior. Such differences in curriculum to* stu- 
dents in the same class is most apt to be seen in classes where teach- 
ers group by ability for instruction. ^ - ' 

As a case in point, Confrey and Good (in progress) observed 
instruction in seventh-grade English ' and' mathematics classes and 1 
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interviewed some, of the students' in high and low groups in each class. 
They believe that *the* intended curriculum is especially likely to be 
distorted because. of the, ways that teachers interact with low-group 
students and the kinds of tasks they assign these .students. In gener- 
al, they "found that content presentation to low-achievin-g students often 

•A 

results in content fragmentation, mystification, repitition, low quanti- 
* * 

ties of the'ory, and limited exposure to powerful or integrating concepts. 
Confrey and Gdod found that students in low groups jln classes grouped 
by ability end up spending Jyu<£ of their time working on" repetitive 
drill- activities which are inadequately presented and discussed and 
inadequately* tied to relevant integrating concepts, s<5 that the intended 
benefit from them is unlikely to be received even, if the activities are"' 

- .<r 

done -correctly. ? „ . 

Lanier et al. % (198l) found that much more time working on repe- 
titive drill was* more characteristic of instruction in general mathematics 
than in algebra classes. Hence, whether students are grouped for 4 
instruction within or between classes there, often is less focus on theory 
and' meaning -{but more drill and practice) for students believed to 

be lower achievers. * - , 

- ^ . . . \ 

In addition, teacher failure to explain the purpose of activities 

adequately often produces discrepancies between the meanings of those 

activities as seen by the teacher and the students. For example, 

Confrey and Good observed one teacher to assign twelve long -division 

problems to her low' group. Instead of having them do the problems 

as written, however, she had them round o'ff the prob.:.ns. .This 

was intended as an exercise to strengthen their estimation skills and 

* * * 

increase their efficiency at long division. Once they completed tfhe 
rounded off versions of the 'problems, they then were ' expected to 

6 , -* , 



complete the original problemrs and compare the strategies and answens. 

* * * 

However, these intentions were never communicated, to^ the students, 

"and interviews with students indicated that they interpreted" the pur- 

pose of the rounding-off assignment as providing .them with easier 

problems to work on. Furthermore, observations ^indicated chat most o* 

'the students did the first set of* problems on'one^ side of the page and 

the second set on the back, so that they never compared their strate- 

gies*and answers to the two forms of the problem and thus never got 

the intended benefit fronf the exerc-ise: 

In another example; the teachers .used tests emphasizing primarily 

speed rather than' power to group students for mathematics, conveying 

the impression that mathematics involved solving problems not only 

* •+ * 
accurately but quickly. What is more, students in the low groups were 

•'•»*. 

observed to spend much of their seatwork ' time, attending to what was' 

* * * * 

being said in the high group, so that only a portion. -of their seatwork 
tifye was .spent doing their, assignment. Often they did. hot .even finish 
their assignment because they spen.t most of their seatwork time listen- 
I ing in on the interaction between the teacher and the high group. The 
teacher was mostly unaware of this but was aware that the low group 
students seemingly were having difficulty coffpletirtg their assignments 

s. 

within the available time, th-us reinforcing Tier low opinion of. these 
students' "mathematical abilities. 
Pull-Out Instruction > ' ' 

Ironically,, some students^may receive le£s and/or different 
• instruction because of the attempt to provide students with more as- 
sistance* Hill and. Kimbrough (1981) studied pull-out instruction in 
schools that operated four, or more categorical ( special h need) programs. 
State and district , administrators had ideatvfied these schools as ones 



Experiencing difficulties in administering multiple categorical programs 
thence, the* sample may not represent all school districts). Case study 
<£ata were collected in 24 elementary schools in eight school districts 

across the nation. • 

« « » • 

These investigators found that pull-out programs posed* problems 
for students who received special assistance as well as for regular 
teachers. In spme schools, children were out of classes for categorical 
programs so frequently that teachers had their- total classes only l{ 
hours daily a«nd therefore were unable to implement the'^ate mandated 
curriculum*. Fragmented instruction was especially^ problem for His- 

o * 

panic students because they qualified for so many special programs. . 
"(six .or seven daily! )".\ Indeed, even* though many Hispanic students 
had attended school for five years, they had received no formal ihstruc 

. * * * s • 

,tion 'in science; or sodial studies* Special programs were replacing , 
not supplementing, the core curriculum for ma*iy* students** Because 
of scheduling problems (created by multi^ple^ pull-outs many distrkts^ 
allowed special categorical programs 0 to replace core programs. Many 

l^w-achieving, . disadvantaged students thus received'only special, in- 

? :> *" - * 

struction, though they weire entitled tp regular instruction in math 

and reading as well as supplementary instruction in those subjects. 

When students did receive 'both regular and supplemental 4 instruc- 

* 

fion, they were still not well-rseryed. Kimbrough and Hill found that 
in seyeral cases incompatible teaching methods and m aterials were used 
in special and regular classrooms. Hence, many children became con- 
fused by conflicting approaches taken by special and "regular teachers- 
Conceptual learning would be .especially difficult for students who re- *• 
ceive conflicting information (i.e.," it is harjl Enough to learn the con- 
cept of fractions without being taught conflicting, conceptualizations 
at the same ti'me). • , 



Finally, it should be noted that Kirabrough and Hill's 'data clear-' 

I 

ly indicate that, in addition to the instructional ambiguities that, may 

. be inherent tri pull-out programs, disadvantaged students are segregat- 

x , I . 

ed from more advantaged pupils for much of the school day. 

- * " * - '</ ,''-' 

. Ligon and Doss (1982) reached similar conclusions in their ' exaraw 

nation of Title I programs in Grades 1-5 in the Austin, Tekas indepen- 

^dent school district. They found that Title I instructional services 

were not supplementary to regular services but instead supplanted the 

regular program. Students who attended more than one compensatory 

program actually received less regular instructional time than students 

who werg enrolled in only one ^pro'gram. 

" The disruptive effects of pull-out instruction are demonstrated 

,in one class in an ethnographic study by Florio (1978). She writes: 

"Ms. Wright's classrooW presents evidence of- tW gradual 
establishment of contextual expectations among children even dur- 
ing events like worktime in which the constituent contexts are 
• not discussed by participants. - * As has been suggested above, 

>" the expectations are* most -visible when they are violated. Recall, 
fpr example, thflft Ms. Wright ! s class exists within a Title I school 
where there are n;any opportunities for tutorial help^ and enrich- 
ment outside of regular class activities. Children come 'and .go # % 
^ from the room with great frequency and in larg-e numbers for 
.bilingual class, remedial reading and math, speech and^ physical 
* therapy. At first glance such conings and goings would not 

appear to disrupt an event which is £s 41 open 1 as worktime. 
However, we now. know enough about, thfe subtle, complex organiza-/ 
tion of worktime to recognize that it can, indeed, be interrupted. 
•The teacher's resistance to interruption and what happens, when" 
interruption occurs serve to illustrate the contextual" expectations, 
that teacher and children come to share in the course of a year 
of worktimes. The following e x am plejs illustrate: 

^Worktime was interrupted this morning by a trip to a . 
- bake sale held by some older childr^h in another part of 
*\ , the .school. Ms. Wright mentioned the bake sale during the 
m r first circle. Howeve*,* at 9:£0, while the children were 
r engaged in worktime activities, Ms. Wright attempted to 
call eve-ryone together to get their money and leave for 
v ' the bake sale. She said, 'Alright, would everyone go and * 

sit on tfte rug for a sec? 1 At this* point some children'- 
did go to the rug, but many did not. They began to clean * 
. ./ ,# up inste^-d, even though their activities had barely gotten 
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.st&rtedl Ms. Wright had to remind, them that -they would be 
returning to'worktime after they had finished visiting the 
J^Lke sate" (Field Notes, 10/21/75) . * ; 

On another day, a>n anticipated interruption of worktime 
made it difficult for the children to become focused on their work- 
time tasks. Although the teacher does not talk about worktime 
haying a focused time, she lamented its absence explicitly on * 
this 'day: . % * 

* r ' , 

Today, the* teacher and children* knew in advance 
that their worktimes -would be interrupted by a trip to the 
auditorium where class photographs would be taken. * They 
were informed by the principal that he would tall over' • 
-the public address system wh$n the photographer was ready 
for' them. The children h^d come to school* dressed for 
the occasion., They* yere reminded .by Ms. Wright that, 
since th6y were dressed in goocl clothes r they should be 
* careful during yorktime. As a result, worktime was physi-^ 
cally subdued. It appeared that the 'impending, interruption 
of worktime was making it difficult for Ms. Wright and 
* the children to focus on activities and to get involved in 
theih. The level oL ambient noise -was high y and there Vas ^ 
a lot of wandering. Finally, in an exasperated tone of 
voice, Ms. Wright said, f I wish I knew what*time they're 
gonna do this so I could plan ^something! ' (Eield Nbte*i, 

3/5/76). 4 \. . 

** < » 

Finally, even when the special activity which will v interrupt 
worktime occurs right in the classroom, it is potentially trouble- 
some. The following incident is an example: 

A math tutor whom* Ms. Wright had never met came 
in during worktime -today to- announce that several students 
would be receiving extraf help in the room during two morn- 
ings each week. Ms. Wright, who has frequently voiced 
\ objection to the removal of so many of her students to work 
with ^specialists at the expense of their opportunity to engage 
inactivities with their own teacher and classmates, was 
likewise resistant to the idea of in-class help. Although 
the math tutor ^aid,, 'I've worked ^n open classrooms be- 
fore, it will be no problem! 1 Ms. Wright disagreed* She 
''cited the following objections: 

(1) it would be 'too noisy a<^d distracting 1 for the 
special stildents as well, as for the rest of the 
class; 

(2) it frould be= 'breaking up [her] time' with the / 
, , . class; ■ " ^ 

.(3) she said, in concluding, 'I know Clarice [the, 

schoQl psychologist] wants people in* the room, but 

... . - 

\ „ JT 

The tutor , recalled the inttial objections of other teachers, ' 
but} insisted that 'open cla" .ooms 1 posed no such problems. 
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Ms. Wright reiterated* „that there were times of the day which 
'shouldn't be interrupted. 1 ' "They ^earned having decided* 
that the children would be tutored out of the room and , 4 
at a more opportune time. Ms. -Wright, jj-iowever-, • told^pie 
' that she was determined to take the-matter '.to the office' 0 
(Field Notes, 11/18/75). ' V . 

Giveft what we now know about the organisation of, work- , * 
time, we can understand Ms. Wright's objections. They are not 
instances of arbitrary resistance to the tutor's help. We see 
that MsV Wright is attempting to protect the integrity of N an impor- 

" tant interactional" event . in her room, 'an- event which she and ^ • 
the children, are managing as a/series of contexts about- which 

. there are shared expectations. \lo preserve worktime 'as it -has . 
come to be known by the students'", she must insure that the con- 
texts ^through which children pass in its course continue to exist. 
Personnel and social relations "as, well as activity in physical 
space play important roles in the nature of those contexts" (p. 
US-US). % . ' 

Ironically, then, it seeftis "that children who appear to be in 
most need of additional instruction time often receive less rather thatt 
more instructional help. However, other possible problems are also 
created for those students and their teachers by pull-out instruction. 

* Children who perhaps have the fewest time-management ^skills must know 
Vhen to leave, class, when to 'return, and must negotiate with their 
teachers about work' they have missed (while out of the room). Also, 

, fhese students have to return to their regular rooms and .no matter - 
how carefully they enter the classroom, it is likely that their re-entry 

- offen disrupts regular classroom activities. Considering .teachers 1 gen- 
erally negative Reactions toward interruptions and pull-out programs . 
(as noted by Florio), it is* likely that they may react negatively when - 
stud.ents try to find out what work^they need to make up. Even though 
teachers' reactions may be due more to .the program" and, the interrup- 
, tion than -to students, pupils may view themselves as causing the teach- 

" ers' irritation. ' 

Although no studie-s have directly examined this question, it seems 

likely that students in pull-out instructional programs will feel spme 

... 
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tension when they enter and leave the classroom. Mary Rohrkemper 

(personal communication) reports that in Conversations with her, stu- 

- dents- have commented about the unpleasantness of returning to the 

» regular classroom ("Everybody knew where I had been."h . $ t 

* v Florio's analysis would also suggest that perhaps the biggest 

loSs for the p*ull-out student is less access to the social language and 

- ■ • * 

the social identity of his/her classroom ^group. That is, the student's 

^ frequent absence from the room will guarantee an inability to partici- 

pate in decisions about how the classroom rules "and norms evolve as 

well as the chance ,to learn more refined kniwledge about tfie implicit 

norms of behavior that the teacher (and fellow students) associate with 

- . A 

m certain .classroom contexts, Herice,the pull-out arrangement works 
to virtually assure that the student will be deprived of valuable social y 
knowledge about the classroom and lack of such knowledge, makes it 

• 1 

likely that the student will violate teacher and/or peer expectations. 

* ** > 

Gifted Students May Also Suffer 

The illustration" of ' pull-out of low-achieving students is but a 
single instance of the general Argument .that -greater diversity and, 
more bureaucracy causes management, problems" and inevitable fjriction ] 
between the regular prpgram (classroom) and the Special program (e*g., 
. a gifted program). Even relatively powerful students djfe.apt to be 
victims of such tensions, at least on occasion. 

Movement in and out of the room is often reacted to negatively 

by teachers, independent of t;he status of the student involved. For 

* » 

.example, in informal contact with several gifted pull-out programs, 
(gifted students are removed from the regular classroom for a few hours 
' each week), 1 found that gifted instructors routinely experience great 
- difficulty in coordinating the few hours thatj they teach each week 



with the regular classroom teacher. The irritation of the pull-out 
itself arid the re'teaching and/or reassigning of materials associated 
with it are so great that students who are generally positively per- 
ceived* by teachers have difficulty obtaining assignments and 'in making 
up wprk associated with tasks that they missed. It' is thus not uncom- 
mon that gifted students have to pay a price in^terms of more negative 
interpersonal relations with, classroom teachers when they participate 
in pull-o.ut instructional programs. Even talented, resourceful, and 
confident elementary school children have founds it uncomfortable (and 
may avoid doing' so), to confront regular classroom' teachers about unfair 
practices, (e.g., testing over material presented when they were in , 
.the >ull-out gifted class^. ^ s> 

Teachers may be* somewhat more likely to express their negative 
1 * I ' - 

attitUdes toward pull-out programs generally when* interacting with' 

"low" -th'an "high" pupils because these students are involved in more 

«* programs and because* they ?have Jess power. Also, because they have 

less developed sociaUskills (and of course absence from regular classes 

^ v <. 

* I « 

'denies them the chance to develop such skiHs!), it seems more likely 
thatvthe^e students will experience \ir terpersbnal difficulties. 
Mainstjreaming • - ' ' 

Mainstreaming is another law designed to imprdye the educational 

v • \ * 

lives of students (just as ,th$. intent of pull-out instruction was to 
provide students with additional instructional assistance) . . In particu- 

lar, the intent of public law PL 94-U2 was to place students who had 

** * * * > » 

been removed 'from regular classrooms and regular instructional programs 

because of alleged handicapping conditions (physical or mental) back 

into the classroom. The intention was to place ^handicapped" students 
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in the least restricted environment and to allow them to receive normal 
xij^ucUon with regular students whenever possible. 

The effects of .mainstreaming appear to be problematic (in some 
classes with certain teachers, it works' veil; in other classes it has 
negative effects onfall students), however, perhaps a more telling j 
argument is that mainstreaming legislation may have increased the 1 
frequency with which students believed to be less capable receive in L 
struction segregated frotfl students believed to* be more capable. 

Sarason (1982) put it this way: "W hat the law .intended and 
m y experience bears out, is -that the nu m ber of segregat ed individuals 
should be reduced somewhat.- If anything, however there has been 
an increase in the number of s'pecial programs housed outside of the 
regular classroom " (p. 253). - . % 

Sarason* s -experience has led him to conclude that students are 
often denied instruction to which they are entitled and access to in- . 
struction with students believed to be more capable. However, Jf dis- 
advantaged students do gain access to regular instructional programs 
it is not entirely clear \ lat they wifl benefit 'educationally. For exam 
pie, there is a lortg history of tracking and ability-grouping instruc- 
tion that suggests/that "many stvfdents in the 'same school are exposed 
to dramatically different instructional expectations and experiences. 
The 'Effects of Ability grouping and Tracking . - 

* Yet another reason that "regular" students receive less or differ- 
ent instruction -in some classes is 1 because of tracking and ability 
grouping. Students are'.qften segregated for instruction in American 
schools. The impact of heterogeneous or homogeneous grouping (on 
the basis of measured aptitude 'or students' previous achievement his- 
tory) has been a frequently examined but inconclusive research area. 



J ' 

The difficulties qf -reviewing and synthesizing this ^research have been 
commented upon elsewhgre (e.g., Good and Marshall, in press; Esposito, 
197S; Rosenbaum, 1976; # Persell, 1977). Respite the complexities of 
the research issues embedded in this particular question, recent inves- 
tigators and reviewers have^Mgun to /reach the conclusion that the 
effects of ability grouping (teaching, only students of similar ability 
in an instructional setting) do not have much, 'if any/ positive effect 
upon students who possess relatively . high and medium levels of ability 
but often have quite harmful effects upon the achievement of low .stu- 
dents when th'ey are placed .into homogeneous, low-ability grouped clas- 
ses for instruction. , . 

Good and Marshall (in press) have noted that the ill effects of 
teaching .low-ability students ^in the* same group are clearly demonstrat- 
ed if one examines only the literature thq.t has included observational 
measures. The research that has examined what takes place in tracked 
classes and during group instruction when students are grouped on 
the basis of ability, consistently illustrates that students who are 
placed into low groups get less exciting instruction, less emphasis 
upon meaning and conceptualization, and more rote drill and practice 
activities. It is beyond the scope of this paper to review this litera- 
ture; however, it is instructive to examine one research study that 
illustrates why the segregation of students from regular .instructional 
activities seldom works. " - 

One of the m6st interesting studies of instruction in high and 
low first-grade reading groups in one classroom wa^, conducted by Eder 
(1981). This study, is chosen for attention because.it looks at both* " 
student and teacher ' variables as explanations for what, takes place 
during reading instruction and, in general, provides a comprehensive 



examination of instructional process. She found* that students who were 
likely to have difficulty in learning to read generally ware assigned to 
groups whose social context was not very conducive to learning. In 
part, this was because assignments to first-grade", reading groups were 
based upon kindergarten teachers 1 recommendations, and a major criter- 
ion of placement was the m aturity of "tHe students as well as- their 

v * ■ \ ^ 

perceived ability. Other research__has suggested that initial placement ■ 

of students into, groups .by teachers is dependent upon -their learning 

style^and level of maturity as. well as their ability. 

Most oKjthe students in the study were relativelY-"ha^o*geneous u 
\ *> * 

in terms of ti\eir academic 'ability and socioeconomic background (stu- 

dents were from x middle-class homes). Importantly, none of the students 

could read prior to entering first grade. ' Their progress in reading 

could therefore plausibly be related to the reading instruction they* 

received in first grade. No doubt there w£re differences in reading 

potential among students, but these students were all basically non- 

• •-. /A - 

readers at the beginning of the year. .Despite the relative homogeneous 
nature of this student population, the first-grade teacher still grouped 
pupils for reading instruction. . 

She studied reading group behavior throughout the year using 
qualitative and Quantitative 6bseryational codes and made videotapes of 
many reading group sessions. Videotapes enabled Eder to examine 
" processes repeatedly and to more easily study instruction from a var- - 
iety of perspectives (e.g.,- teacher as reinforcer, the social structure 
of group, etc.). ' t 

Behavioral Differences . ' ^ 

Eder found that the teacher discouraged interruptions of -a stu- 
dent's oral reading turn within the high group but not in the low 



gtoup, . It is her Relief that* the teacher may have been concerned 

*- * * , • 

with maintaining the Interest of the low group during other students' 

reading turns (in general, their reading turns .tended to be longer 9 

and filled* with more, pauses) ; the teacher may aiso have thought'that 

lows had lesS intrinsic interest in the material; therefore, she was 

more willing ta encourage most form's, of participation or responses from 

low stiidents but, demanded more appropriate behavior and responses 

• t> 
x from highs. c v , . < 

... In terms of the skills and attitudes of Students in the low reading 
groups, Eder 11981) states that the most immature, inattentive students 
/were assigned to t low groups. * It was almost certain that the teacher* 
would .have 'more managerial problems, (e.g. distractions) with this 

gfroup .tKan others, especially * early in the year. Indeed, because - 

e * ' * 

the teacher was often distracted" from a student "reader in the low group 

v * * ^ • 

who was responding (because of the need to manage other students ^ 
in* the group)-, students often provided the correct word for the reader. 
.Readers were not, allowed time to ascertain words on their own; even 
though less' than a third of the students interviewed reported that they 
liked to be helped because they thought this interfered with their ^own 
learning. Eder's work indicates that low students had less .time than 
highs to correct their mistakes before other 1 students and/or the teacher 

intervened. . 

j * * ? " # 

Eder also. found that students in the- low group spend 10% of their 

listenings time not attending to the lesson (versus 22% in the high 
'group), tow students frequently read out of turn, adding to the gener- 
al confusion. Eder reports twice as many teacher "managerial 1 acts M 
in the low group as Hn the/high group (157 versus Gl), and found * 
that turn interruption increased over the course of the year. Due 
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group. * It is her belief that the teacher may have been concerned 
with maintaining the interest of the low group during other students' . 
reading turns (in general, their reading turns tended to be' longer ^ . 
\^and filUd with more pauses); the teacher may also have thought thai 
lows had less intrinsic interest "in the material r therefore, she was 
more willing to encourage most forms of participation" or responses from 
low students but demanded more appropriate behavior and responses 

J ■ 
from highs. j 

' ' V i A- 

In terms of the- skills and attitudes of students in the low reading 

j j 

groups, Eder (1*981) states that the most immature, inattentive students 
were assigned to ldw r groups." It was almost certain that the teacher 
would have more managerial problems (e.g., distractions) with this 
-group- than -others, especially early \n the^ year". Indeed, because 
the teacher was often distracted from a student reader in the low group 
'who was responding (because of the need to manage other students 
in the group), students often- provided the correct word for the reader. 
Readers were not allowed time to ascertain words on their own; even 
though less than" a third of the students interviewed reported that they 
liked to be helped because 'they thought this interfered wir^ their own 
. learning. Eder's work indicates that, low' students had less time than 
highs to correct their mistakes Defore other students and/or the teacher 
intervened. 

Eder also fourid that -students in the low group spend £0% of their 
listening time not attending to the lesson (versus 22% in the high 
group). Low students frequently read out of turn, adding to the gener/ 
al confus-' i. Eder reports twice as many teacher "managerial acts" 
in the low group as in the high group (157 versus 61), and found 
that turn interruption increased over the course of the year. Due 
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to management problems, frequent interruptions, and less serious teach- 
ing, low students may inadvertently have been encouraged to respo.nd 



to social and pjroce 
» 

demic tasks. * * 



iural aspects of the reading group rather than aca- 



,« , Conceptualizing and describing what students learn in going to 
school is a very -difficult task. Howev^rf it seems plausible to argue 
, that one of the effects of being in high an ! d low reading groups in * 
the classroom s-tudy by Eder is 'that students were learning 'different 

* • » * 

norms for attention . In essence, students in the lpw reading group 
were being encouraged to be inattentive; whereas, students, in tfie high 
group were learning to attend to instruction during group settings. 
The^ extent to which these aorms were being transferred to other subjects 
and to other classrooms is unknown; however, it appears that the inter- 
ruption strategy that the students are learning will provide them with 
some sharp discontinuities and difficulties in at least some instructional 
settings. ^Although Eder tend Felmlee (in press) convincingly argue 

that the norm of attention is being learned, I suspect that other norms 

> 

are being learned as well ("It's okay to think" versus learning 'to 
depend on others in difficult or ambiguous situations). 'Such differen- 
ces I believe ultimately contribute to si.. dents developing . either a pas- 
sive or proactive, orientation toward learning. 

' There is ample and compelling anecdotal evidence to suggest that 
once students are removed from the low redding group that they can 
respond in better and more appropriate ways. Eder ,and Felmlee (in 
press) found that when a student (in the study described above) was 
moved from a lower, to a higher group that his attention ^during reading 
gro 4 p instruction improved over time. Similarly, Weinstein (1982) found 
that when a student in a low group wis moved up (and in this case 



the'teacher was reluctant to majce the change), student performance 
expectations and achievement improved notably* Hence, there is case 
study data to shew that when a student is moved into a higher group, 
achievement increases ♦ Presumably,' as Eder argues, the ecology of a 

i 

low' group works to sustain an environment* in which it is more difficult 

to learn. ^ 

High Achievers and Ability Grouping 

Assignment to ability grouping impacts the children's education 
lives from all socioeconomic levels\as well as all r'acial and Ethnic 
groups. ,It is important to note that the influence works in a relative 
and not in a totally absolute fashion. That" is, in the richest school 
districts it is not uncommon that the children of 'bright, talented, and 
successful professionals are placed in the bottom reading group, pot 
because they are not capable of reading, (in $pme schools virtually all 
students come "to. school reading but are still grouped). Hence, stu- 
dents placed into the low group are taught with 'a group of students, 
that are relatively less talented (.even though students who are placed 
in the low group in- one school "district would be considered model sui- 
dents in another) suffer status differences in the class and perhaps 
pick up subtle cues from parents and teachers that they have a prob- 
lem ("Arfe you perhaps not trying hard • enough?," ) . It seems that such 
children are prime candidates to become "under achievers" because it 
may be easier to be passive and to feign indifference rather than to 
„try and to risk failure. One wonders' how much potential and creativ- 
ity is wasted by the unnecessary and premature assignment to ability 
groups in first grade classes. ' ^ 

Also, it should be noted that because of group placement these 
students suffer from the fact that they cannot work with students who 
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have somewhat better social .and academic . skills- (e.g.', skills for ob- 
tanning information from adults). If allowed to work with these stu- 
dents who are effective role models'* it would be probable that talented 

V ■ \ 7 - ■ • 

youth who are placed ipto low groups would develop much more useful 
social information/^han they do presently (e.g., learn hdw* to ask «a 
question in a way that the teacher Answers and does not perceive the 
question as needless or. aggressive; to learn when not to ask* questions; 
learn how to set information from other sources, as well as how to 
"self-motivate" and "self-evaluate") . 

Teacher Expectations . 

Even when students receive instruction in, the same group, it does 
» 

not assure "that students will receive the same or appropriate treatment 
in all classes. In the last fifteen years there have been many studies 
that, have examined. the relationship between teachers 1 beliefs abo.ut 
individual students 1 achievement level and classroom 'interactions that 
teachers share with students believed to be high and low achievers. 
For example, some time ago Brophy .and Good (1970) expressed a model, 
for. studying "the relationship, between teachers' achievement beliefs for 
individual students* and classroom behavior. The model appears, as fol- 
lows: * A * 

1. The teacher % expects specific behavidr .and/ achievement from 

.particular students. - m % 

2. /' Because Qf these varied expectations', the teacher behaves 
differently toward different students. 

3* This treatment communicates , to the students what behavior 
and achievement the teacher* expects from them and, affects their self- 

n * « 

concepts, achievement ^motivation, and levels of aspiration. 
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4. If this treatment is consistent over time, and* if the students 
do not resist or change if in soYne way, it will sha*pe their achievement 
and behavior. High-expectation students will be led to achieve at 
high levels, whereas the achievement of low-expectation students will A 
decline. " * r 

5. With time, students 1 achievement and behavior will conform 
more and more closely to the behavior originally expected of them. ( 

In subsequent work (6.g., Brophy and Good, 1974; Good, 1981; 
. Brophy, 1982, Cooper and Good, in press), \it has become clear that 
the extent to which teachers overreact to differences that students bring 

\ * 

to the classroom (such that students 1 behavior and achievement ts un- 
duly * constrained) appears to* be an individual difference variable (it 
has been estimated on the basis of- many, studies nhat perhaps one-third 
of teachers interact with students believed to be low achieving 
in ways that will sustain low achievement) . Although the way in 
'which this take§ place varies widely, some of the ways in which teach- 
exSu have been found to ext>r£.ss low expectations can be expressed in 
the following > ways: , 

1. Seating slow students farther from the teacher or in a group 
S making* it harder to monitor low-achieving students or treat them ,as 



0 

individuals). 



, 2. Paying* le"ss attention to lows in academe situations ?smiling 
. less often and maintaining less eye contact*) . 

3. Calling on lows less often to answer classroom questions or 
make public demonstration s. 

L. Waiting less time for lews to* answer questions. 

• 5. Not staying with lows in failure situations (providing clues, 

• -t 

asking follow-up questions). 

JC • - bU 
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6. Criticizing lows more frequently th*n highs for incorrect pub- 
lie response^. 

J . P'raising .lows less frequently than highs after successful 
public responses.^ * 

8. Praising lows more frequ<*ntly than highs for marginal or 
inadequate pubKc responses*. # * 

9. Providing low-achieving students with less accurate and less 

H 

detailed feedback than highs. 

• 10 Failing to provide lows with feedback about their responses 
more frequently than highs. 

11. Demanding less work and effort from lows than from highs. 

■ 

12 % > Interrupting the 'performance of low achievers more frequently 
than* that of high achievers. * ^ 

Unfortunately, the effects of differential teacher ^behavior on student 
behavior, attitudes, perceptions and achievement have not been studied 
systematically. However, there is growing evidence that students are' 
aware of differential teacher behavior and 'that certain practices have . 
negative effects on students' beliefs arid achievement (e.g., Weinstein,"~ 
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What students learn over time ('e.g., what they conclude from 

< 

specific patterns of behavior they receive) about the meaning of school 
work and their role as a student is uncertain, and we have no re- 
search evidence about when and how students reach basic conclusions 
about their commitment to scholarship generally or to particular subr 

Ejects, or about how students derive conclusions about particular work 
habits (how to prepare for an exam, is it better to ask teachers for 
information or to feign knowtedge). . Howyever, there is growing 

evidence to suggest that soae s.tuJeats learn, to assume a relatively 

passively orienta tion to classroom life. 



Passivity Model 

r It is my belief that the ambiguities of interactions with different 
teachers is ' sufficiently varied so as to pose translation problems (What 

i 

am, I expected 'to do?) for some students. In particular, I believe 

that some students who are believed to be low achievers' receive varied 

teacher behavior, that, -in time, reduces student* initiative both behav- 

iorally (?e.g., raise hand, approach teacher) and cognitively Oe.g., 

attempt to think >£bout the meaning of an assignment or a particular 

subject). As I have argued" elsewhere (Good, 198lf. 

Variability of Teacher Behavior Toward* Lows 

Teachers also show, differences in the way they 'express Oexpecta- 

tion -effects. Sometimes these style differences are very dramatic. 

Some teacher criticize low achievers more frequently than highs per « 

incorrect response, and praise lows less, per correct answer than is. 

« 

the case, for highs. In contrast, other teachers will praise marginal 
or incorrect responses given by low achievers. These findings appear 
to reflect two different types of teachers. Teachers who criticize lows 
foFlhcorrect responses-^e^nLjo^Jbe basically intolerant of these- pupils. 
Teachers- who reward marginal (or even wrong) answers appear to ^be- 
excessively sympathetic and unnecessarily protective of lows. Both 
types of teacher behavior illustra\e to students that effort and class- 
roi?Th performance are not related (Good and Brophy, 1977). 

Over time,' such differences in the way teachers treat low achiev- 
ers (for example, in the third grade a student is praised or finds 
teacher acceptance for virtually any verbalization but in the fourth 
grade -the student is seldom praised and is criticized more) may reduce 
low students' efforts and contribute to a passive learning style. Other 
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teacher *behaviors may also contribute to 'this problem. The low students 
whq are called on very frequently one year (the teacher believes that 

they ne^d to be Active if. they are to learn), but who find that they 

+ 

are called on infrequently the following #ear (the" teacher doesn't want 
to, embarrass them) may find it confusing to adjiist to different role 
definitions* Ironically, those students who have t^te least adaptive 
capacity may be asked to make the most adjustment a's 'they . move from 
classroom to classroom. 1 The greater variation in how* different teachers 
interact with lows (in contrast to the moVe similar patterns of behavior 
that high students receive from different teachers) rray be because 
teachers agree less about how to respond to students who do not learn 
readily. 

It may also be the^case that even within a given year low achiev- 
ers are asked to adjust to more varied expectations. This may be 

true in; part because' low achievers have different teachers (in addition 

* * * x 

to the regular teacher they may have a remedial math; reading, or 

* , ** * 

speech ,teacher) . The chance for different expectation* is thus en- 
hanced. Certain teachers may also be more likely to vary their in- 
structional styles toward lows within a ;given year. For example/ they 
may give up on an instructional technique prematurely (when the pho- 
netics approach initially fails the teacher tries another instructional 

method): \ 

What are the implications if teachers provide fewer changes for 
lows to participate in ptfblic discussion, wait less time for them to 
respond when they are called on. (even though these students may need 
more time to think and to form an answer), criticize them more per 
incorrect answer, and praise them less per correct answer than they^ 
do for high students? It "seems that a good strategy for students who 
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face such conditions would be not to volunteer or * not to respond when 

called on. Students would appear to be discouraged from taking risks 

and chances under such an Instructional system. To* the extent thai 

students are motivated to reduce risks and ambiguity — and many argue 

• -that students are strongly motivated to do so CDoyle, 1980) — it seems 

* * • • 

that students would become m&re passive in order to reduce the risks 
i of noncontingent teacher feedback and assignments. 

What we need to begin to consider now are the circumstances 
under which major differences in teacher behavior are adaptive and 
for which types of students. For some styles of learners, variations 
* in teachers' instructional behavior and expectations will surely have|*\^ 

positive effects in many instances. 

Having acknowledged that, variability is beneficial for growth 

under certain conditions, I want to come back to the problem that some 

students may experience too much or uninterruptable discontinuities in 

, - the classroom. For example, if problem solving in mathematics is 

taught one year as "take ydur time and. come with one or two best 

approaches for stating the problem" and the next year it is taught as 

"come up with as many hypotheses as you can and then begin to re- 

spond to the problem 1 --what are the- effects on student beliefs .about 

mathematics (e.g., does he or she conclude th£t mathematics is v an 

arbitrary set of rules ... a system that he or she can't figure out 

or doesn't want to?). 

* The argument here is not necessarily to reduce approaches- taken 

m ' 4 

to presenting subjdet matter or reward structures associated with work, 

« • * 

but to argue that discontinuities when needed and appropriate (as 

r 

many are) and how such expectations and work standards can be commur 
nicated in ways in which they are more likely to facilitate achieve- 
ERXC ment * For exam P le » 4t is m y belief that v hen mathematics teachers 
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know their programs differ in style and emphasis, student learning 

initiative could grea'tly, be facilitated by brief recognition of and e-spla 

- * < 

nations for slich differences at the beginning of -the. year, M Last year 

* '* ♦ 

we approached problem solving this way for several good reasons . . . 
this year we are going to look at it in a different way \ . ." 

However,, discontinuities may occur hot « only because of differen- ' 
tial expectations that different teachers hold for, groups of students or 
for particular students (e.g.-, low achievers)*, but" may also result from 
incomplete or inconsistent teacher plans. Doyle (1979) has commented 
upon bne of these forms of* ambiguity. Specifically, he advocates the 
examination of -classroom tasks and activity structures because he be- 
lieves 'that the two differ within, some and possibly many, x^Utss: rooms. 
In some cases, Doyle contends that what students do in classrooms 
(and the perceptions of what they are doing and why) may be discrep- 
ant with the actual' task that the teacher has ih mind. That is, stu- 

* * * 

dents, are practicing the wrong operations. For exafnple, a teacher 
may spend much class time having students diagram sentences; however, 
the teacher might choose not to test whether students can apply this 
skill (e.g., students are required to write' original sentences). In 
this case, from Doyle's perspective, having students practice diagram- 
ming sentences would have #^een $n activity and not a task, since 
it was not functionally related to the intended outcbme. 

As an explicit case in point, Doyl<* 1979) notes that teachers 
have been found to praise inappropriate student responses. Rec sons 

. * 

From Doyle's perspective, a task consists of two elements: 
'a) a goal and (b) a set of operations necessary to achieve the goal. 
He argues that there are two co sequences to accomplishing a task. 
First, the person develops information (e.g., facts, principles, etc) 
and also the person will practice operations (e,g., memorizing, analyz- 
ing, etc. ) . ■ 



for such teacher behaviors may be, laudable (e.g., to encourage class- 

» 

room participation); however, the discrepancy -between stated teacher 
behavior (get thoughtful answers) and accepted behavior (wrong an- 

■ .swers) may teach students that' the real task is to, respond quickly 
and not to 'think.' Su , , discrepancies between activity and task de- 

* mands may communicate low expectations for, student learning. 

Doyie's work has important implications for the, study and design 
of classroom instruction." Teachers may create varied tasks for diverse 
• • student groups in the same class or "for different classes, that they 

teach. \n some cases,- tasks^m.ay be different because of student influ- 
ences on teachers (as Doyle argues,), but- 1 believe that the quality 

■ of teaching, and individual teachers are "important variables as yell. 
For example, ( Doyle maintains that students actively resist ambiguity 
and risk; however, I suspect that some teachers are" better able to 
encourage "students to Accept irlore risk and f.mbiguity than tfre others. • . 

• 'However,, the issue of the relationship between risk ^and achievement 

(too much versus "too little) needs -research attention. 
. Classroom Composition 

I suspect that a key aspect of educational programs is the assign- 
ment of students to classrooms. However,' little is known about the 
-criteria that . principals use when' they assign students to particular 
classes, . There are data to indicate that the distribution of students 
in a particular classroom may influence achievement and such research 
suggests that "high'.' and "low" students can learn together in the same 

instructional setting. . 

Beckerman and Good (1981) studied the ratio of high- and low- 
• achieving students in classrooms using a sample drawn from- a large 
metropolitan school district 'that basically served a middle-class popula- 
O tion in neighborhood schools. Individual standardized aptitude UQ) . 



and achievement data were available for 103 third- and fourth r grade 
classroohvs. They defined classrooms with Vniore favorable? 1 ^teaching 
situations ^s^those in which more than* a third of the student-s were 
high aptitude and less thdn a! third "of the students wei^e low aptitude, 
M Less favorable 11 clis&roomsi were those in which less than a third of 
the 'students were high aptitude and more than a third o£ the students 
were low, aptitude. * 1 

Beckerman and Good found that both' low- and high-aptitude stu- 
•dents in favorable classrooms had higher achievement scores ^than the 
two groups in' unfavorable classrooms. _This effect was -observed in 
both third- and fourth-grade classrooms, although the effect was not 
significant for high-aptitude, tjiipi3^gfade students. In this study, 
betng in a classroom with many high-aptitude* stud?nts was. more bene- 
ficial than t>eirtg 4n a low-aptitude classroom for low-aptitude students 
and some high-aptitude students. % ^ 

Veldman ari(d Sanford (1982) also fouftd evidence that classroom 
composition rrfight influence' student achievement. They ^measured class- 

V 

room composition by determining the mean achievement level for each 
class at the -beginning of the year. Their data were from 58 mathema- 
tics and 78 English 'classes in* Grades 7 and; 8 in nine junior- high 
schools. Veldman and sanford report that significant interaction ■ effects 
were found indicating that both .hi.ch- and low-ability pupils do better 
in high-ability classes and that the effects of class abUity are more 
pronounred with low-rability students. These results", although obtained 
with different methods, resulted in conclusions that were very similar 

f 

to .Beckerman' and Good's. - t > 

In addition to, achievement d"ata,r> Veldman aad Sanford also de- 
scribed process difference^* between higher and. lower ability classes. * 



They report thcU'vn higher a.bility classes' there were fewer procedural 
contacts, behavioral criticisms, and misbehaviors. They concluded 
that class ability JLevel affected the behavior of low-ability students 
^ more than highs, and that there' was more active teaching and a better 
learning environment in higher ability " classes than in lower ones*. o 
Veldman and Sanford also found (as. did . Beckerman and Good, 1981) 
that lower , ajbility students were more affected by group placement, .than 
highs. They argue that, lower ability students are more likely than, 
highs to conform to the behavior of the , majority _of their classmates 
and that all low'ability classes can be described as poor learning 
environments which are frequently disrupted. According to these re-- 
searchers, changes in class composition or other context variables are 
unlikely to convert a very effective teacher into a- totally ineffective 
• one. Although composition is important, the quality of instruction 
is a crucial variable which also affects achievement. • No doubt re- 
search will show quality of teaching, class ability level, and varia-' 
Uons •'. learners' ability in the classroom are interrelated. Further- ' 
more, it appears that certain composition decisions p v lace many low 
achievers in the same class and increase the odds that more students 
will assu-me a passive role in school settings. 

' Teachers Make A Difference . 

\ Composition effects are important (and poorly understood), but 

i they appear to be less important than the quality of -the individual 
teacher. Some teachers are better instructors than are others. Gold- 
berg, Pas sow, 'and j-ustman (1966) conducted a major study of the ef- 
fects of ability grouping on student achievement and found that for 
most pupil-s specific classroom membership* influenced achievement as . 
much as the ability pattern, of the class. That is, within different 
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types of homogeneous and heterogeneous* classes, achievement variation 

within* an ' ability patjtern was as Vide as variations across ability 

» » » / 

patterns. Teaching : effects were quite obvious; within a grouping condi— 
tian,* some teathers obtained more achievement from students than did 
dther students. I suggest that some teachers encourage active student 
roles in .which studeftts are successfully completing academic work and 
in* whidh learners are not implicitly encouraged , to assume passive roles. 

Teacher Research 
Concern w.ith what teachers and students do' in classrooms 
led many researchers to ^focus on how teachers interact with high- and 
low^achieving students. An incidental .outcome of this ^research was 
the demonstration* t^iat teachers vary greatly across classrooms in their 
behavior, as well as in how they distribute their time and resources 
within classrooms. Teachers, as noted earlier in this paper, have 

been found to vary widely in how they organize and conduct classroom 

* * * 

learning. Because of space limi'ts, 1 cannot comprehensively discuss 

teacher effectiveness research. I would like to describe a research 

program that, I have conducted with Dr. Douglas Grouws at the Univer- 

sity of Jvfissouri ( for more detailed review of general teacher effective- 

ness, se'e Bfopby, 1979; Peterson and Vfalberg, 1979)* 

Missouri .Mathematics Program - 

- We began work, in the area of mathematics in the early 1970 f s 

when many persons doubted whether teachers could affect students 1 

learning. Our initial purpose was tc kst the hypothesis that teachers 

can^ma.ke- 3 measurable 'difference in student achievement. In our own 

classroom .observations, we found considerable variability in the behav- 

lor of classroom teachers and we wanted to see „if variations in teacher 

behavior- could be related to variations in student achievement. (Details 
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of the research g^ogram can be found elsewhere, see Good, Grouws, and 
Ebrneier, in press). 

Naturalistic Study 

»* 

f The purpose of the original study was to determine whether it 
was possible to identify teachers who wers consistent, (across different 
groups of students) a ^.d relatively effective or ineffective, using student 
< performance on the Iowa Test of Basic Skills as an operational cri,ter- 6 
ion. In brief., high residual mean Achievement scores were found to be 

! 

a * 

associated with several teacher behaviors. Among thp strongest rela- 

i 

tionships were the following teacher behaviors: (1) generally clear 
instruction and availability^ of information to student^ as^ needed (pro- 
cess, feedback, in particular); (2) a non-evaluative a!nd relaxed learn- 
ing environment which was task-focused; (3) higJier achievement expecta- 
tions (more homework, faster pace); and (A) classrooms which were 
relatively free of major behavioral disorders. Teachers who obtained 
high student achievement test scores were active teachers . They gave 
a meaningful and clear presentation of what was to b,e learned, pro- 

vided developmental feedback wheij, it' was needed, structured a common 

** 

seatwork assignment, and responded to individual students 1 need for 

# ! • 

help. Teachers who were obtaining student achietferhfcnt gairis placjed a 
premium .on proyiding meaningful cbntent, ) but they albo seemed to lis- 
ten to and learn from student res,pcises fe.g;., reteaching when student 
performance indicated the need). Effective teachers also encouraged 
students to' participate actively and to initiate questicjms when appro- • 
priate. Indeed, these teachers were helping students , to be active not 
passive learners. 
Elementary School Experiment 

We, were pleased that some consistent differences , could tie found 
in correlational research between relatively effective and ineffective 
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mathematics teachers. However, at, that point we .only had a descrip*-" 
tion of how more and less effective .teachers (in our sample) behaved 
differently. We did not. know if teachers who did not teach the way 
more effective teachers did could change their behavior # or whether 

students, would benefit if teachers were trained to use new methods ♦ 

~~ — » 

To answer these questions, we developed a_tralning program + (combin- 
ing information about how effective teachers behaved inHfhe naturalistic 
study 'with other ffe search findings) and conducted an experimental 
study to determine what effects the program would have on ^teacher 
behavior and student achievement in fourth-grade classrooms* 

In writing the training program, we characterized teaching as 
a system of instruction with the following features: (l) instructional 
activity is initiated and reviewed in the context of meaning ; (2) stu- 
dents are prepared for each lesson stage to enhance involvement and 

* * 

to minimize errors; (3) the principj.es of distributed and successful 
practice are built into the program; U) active teaching is demanded, 
especially in the developmental portion of the lesson (when the teacher 
explains a concept being, studied, its importance, etc.). 

In the naturalistic study, emphasis was placed upon internal 
consistency. We choose a relatively stable school district in order 
td exclude as many riv'al hypotheses as p~ssi*ble to the conclusion that 

teachers ^nd teaching were affecting student learning. In the v initial 

* « * 

experimental study, a more heterogeneous school population was sampled 
because we believed this would be a more rigorous test of the training 
program* 

Observers' records indicated that the experimental teachers 
implemented the program very well (with the exception of certain rec- 
ommendations concerning how to conduct the developmental portion of 
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the lesson). Pre T and post-testing with the SRA standardized achieve- 
ment test -indicated that after two and one-half months of the program, 
students in experimental classrooms scored five months higher than 
those in control classrooms. Results on a content test which attempted 
to more closely match the material that teachers were presenting than 
did the standardized .tests also showed an. advantage for experimental 
clashes (for details, see Good and Grquws, 1979). 

^^p7e^frd~T>os-t--te.s_ ing on a ten-item attitude scale revel'ied . that 
experimental students reported significantly" more farV©r-aJ&e_Attitudes 
at the end of- the experiment than did control students- Also, it is 

important to note that anonymous feedback from teachers in the project 

v. N 

indicated that they believed the program' was practical and that they 
planned to continue using it in the future. Reseaich elsewhere indi- 
cates that teachers have a favorable reaction to the program, even 
when it is presented and discussed withdut the involvement of the deyel 
opers (Keziah, 1980; Andros and Freeman, 1981), 

To explore achievement patterns more fully in terms of student 
and teacher characteristics , it was considered important to define teach 
•er and student types more broadly. To develop student typologies, 
an instrument (Aptitude Inventory) was designed to assess student char 
acteristics which might interact with key features of the treatment pro- 
gram, identifiable teacher characteristics, and/or classroom procedures. 
To obtain teachers' views of the characteristics, organization, and 
typical activities of their classrooms, a questionnaire was developed 
'(Teaching Style Inventory). The Aptitude ' Inventory was administered 
to all students in" the sample and the Teaching Style Inventory was 
administered to each teacher. 
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Results suggested that the treatment generally worked (i.e., the. 
means in each cell were in favor of the treatment, group) , 'but the pro- 
gram was more beneficial for certain combinations of teachers and stu- 
dents than for others. The data collectively indicated that teachers 
who implemented the mpdel got good results, yet some teacher types 
used more facets of the program than did other teachers (see Ebmeier 
and Good, 1979, for details). 
Experig/ental Research in Secondary School 

Considering the relatively successful results of experimental work 
at the elementary school level, we were very much interested in expand- 
ing"" bur Inquiry ta_secon'dary classrooms. , Our work at the secondary 
level involved a strong control for* Hawthorne "effects ( as-did_Jth.e ^elemen- 
tary school work) and also a special condition where some treatment s?- 
teachers (partnership group) had the chance to help us adapt the pro- 
gram for use in junior high mathenigtics classes- Both partnership 
teachers and the treatment teachers were asked to use the instructional ' 
program in their classrooms. 

Again our findings indicated that some teachers implemented the 
program more fully than others. Among many findings were the m follow- 
ing: (a) the average implementation score was found to correlate sig- 
nificantly with students' attitudes toward mathematics, and (b) instruc- 
tional time spent on verbal problem-solving activities^correiated sig- 
nificantly with students' problem-solving achievement scores. Finally, 

students 1 performance in verbal problem solving in both partnership 

• ' ' ' J 

and treatment classrooms was superior to problem-solving ptrformance 

in control classrooms, although students 1 general computational achieve- 
ment was not affected by project participation. 
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Our research on mathematics instruction, especially at the elemen- 
tary school level, has convinced us that teachers do make a difference 
in student learning, and that inservice teachers can be trained in 
such a way that student performance is increased* The system of in- 

* * 7 

struction that we believe is important \can be broadly characterized 
as active teaching . tt is instructive to note that in - our experimental 
work active teaching was an important difference between teachers who 
were getting good achievement gains and those who were getting lower- 
than-expected gains* : Active teachers presented concepts, explained the 
meanings of v those concepts, provided "appropriate practice activities, 
and monitored those activities- prior to assigning seatwork* The fact 
that these teachers appeared to look for ways~~tb confirm or disconfirm 
that their presentations had been comprehended by students was particu- 
larly important* They assumed partial responsibility _for student learn- 
ing and appeared to be ready to reteach when necessary. 
Suggestions/Recommendations 

Research on teacher effectiveness has not yielded specific guide- 
lines about, how to teach, but it has provided clear evidence that teach- 
ers can and do, make a difference* As reflected in many recent arti- 
cles, the current Zeitgeist, appears to be a calV for increasing the' 
quantity of teaching (more time for basic skills ^instruction, more f, time 
on task"). However, the most evident message that recent research 
presents to me is that the quality of teaching needs attention. ' Our 
initial naturalistic study of more and less effective teachers indicated 
that effective teachers were distinguished by how they taught mathe- 
matics and not by the amount of time they spent on mathematics. 
Teachers who obtained higher gains made better use of time a'nd ob- 
tained more' student involvement, but they also maintained a good 
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balance between theory and practice (conceptualization, application, 
and drill). 

« ** * <f 

1 believe' the most important implication which^ teacher effective- 
ness research has for teacher education is that teacher^ need to be 
active in their teaching. Teachers who are more active in presenting * 
information, pay attention to the meaning and conceptual development 
of*content, look for $ signs of student comprehension and/or confusion, 
and who provide successful practice opportunities appear to have more 
achievement gains than do teachers who are less active and who rely 
more upon seatwork and other classroom activities, 

I prefer the concept of active teaching rather than the term M di- 

* / 

rect instruction" (which has been used to describe the pattern of behav- 
ior of teachers who obtain higher-than-e<xpected achievement from stu- 
dents) because it represents a broader concept of teaching than does 
the^ existing research base. In active teaching, the initial style can 

be inductive -or. deductive, and student learning cart be self-initiated 

— .__ • 

or teacher-initiated ^(especially if thorough critique and synthesis 
activities follow student learning attempts)* Active teaching 4iso con- 
notes a broader philosophical base (active teaching can* occur in class- 
rooms using a variety of classroom organizational structures), and 
should become somewhat less direct as students become more mature 

and instructional goals 'become concerned with affective; and process 

* * 
outcomes. Also, active teaching techniques can be applied in both . 

teacher-led instruction as well as in student team learning/instruction* 

Active teaching provides an important instructional construct for char- 

acterizing the teaching role. With the apparent growing pressure for 

♦ 

teachers to function as classroom managers rather than as instructors, 
more emphasis should be placed in teacher education programs upon 
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helping teachers to understand active teaching* Others, too, have 
called for more 'attention to active teaching. For example, Durkin 
(1979) argues that comprehension skills are under-emphasized in read- 
ing instr -tion and that some educators appear to feel that they cannot 
be taught. Such low expectations can obviously be self-fulfilling. 

I believe that thH research has significant implications for teach- 
er training and that more research on .existing variation^ in teacher 
behavior needs to be conducted (e.g., identify teachers who are effec- 
tive in getting gains with a low-achieving reading .group and systemati- 
cally study their classrooms). The general issues of teaching style 
and student achievement are discussed here to show that variations in 
teacher behavior have important effects on student learning and that < 
certain teaching skills can be improved relatively quickly and inexpen- 
sively. Although teachers* general styles may look similar to observ- 
ers (6.g.. all teachers use a recitation style), variance among teachers 
in quality of^style and the effects of this variation on student learning 
appear to be much greater than many have thought.. 

Many writers have called for major changes in the structure of 
schoolirg and school experience. In some respects,, I too call for re- 
form of schooling* For example, my observations in elementary schools 
and my- knowled^o of extant literature have convinced me that students 
perceived to be high or low in ability are unduly segregated for in- 
struction. I believe 'tjhat excellence of education (productive individual 
learning of content and concepts as well as enrich.ed respect for indi- 
vidual differences) can often be accomplished in heterogeneous classes 
that are led by teachers who plan carefully and actively teach. 

It seems to me that teachers often use ability grouping unwisely 
(e.g., too many groups are forrrfed — creating supervision problems; the 
O I 
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criteria for group assignment are vague and/or based on relatively 
minor differences among .students h When teachers do use ability 
groups, they, need to make explicit\the basis for assignment to groups ♦ 
It is likely that many teachers assign students to particular groups 



for vague reasons (one group already is too lafr>ge; rather than because 
of importanjt objective differences in students 1 abilities^^e je_.g. , Eder, 
1981 ) • Unfortunately, when students are assigned to separate learning 
conditions (whether they are tracked, pulled-out, or stay^p^a class 
but assigned to a low group J., students perceived ^as lows too often 
receive instruction that is less serious Ooftfen trivial), more likely to 
be devoid of substance (drill and facts rather than meaning and concep- 
tualization) , /and instruction in which both students* and teachers be- 
come trapped in the managerial and procedural aspects of instruction. 
Inferior instruction for "lows" occurs in suburban as w^ell as inner-city * 
schools. J Teachers who group students should make special efforts to 
assess instruction and to assure that students believed to be "lows 11 
receive the same quality of instruction as students believed to be 
M highs. M In practice, "lows" often receive instruction. m ' 

When lows are taught separately they experience problems other 
than content fragmentation. ' Because they (eve$ in first grade) often 
have more teachers (sometimes five or six), it is likely that lows .have 
to adjust to variations in behavior among different teachers (some 
teachers want students to work first and then ask questions; other 
teachers prefer that students approach them soon so they don't practice 

errors). It is thus not surprising that many slower students view 

# 

adults and school situations as arbitrary. ' Because these students 
cannot determine their proper role, they often respond passively to 
school. Most attempts to help students who start with somewhat lower 

( i 
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academic and social skills (in some cases these differen es, are minor 
and in yet other instances they do riot exist — students are assigned 
to the wrong group) will therefore widen, not lessen, the , gag; between 
their skills and those of other students. Furthermore, these students 
are systematically denied contact with students who have relatively 
more social and academic knowledge* Such separation denies lows *an 
excellent chance for mastering skills that are critically important to 
school success (e.g., how to ask jjyestTons, etc.). Failure to learn 
thse skills further increases the likelihood that slow students. will 
develop a reactive or passive stance toward school work (Good, 1981).. 
< , Students learn more than cootent^in. schools , arfd it appeals that 
. the form of work ^rrangements^eah have important influences upon stu- 
dent achievement. Bossept (1979) has shown that sociometric choices 
'of elementary school children were affected by instructional arrange- 
ments. He found that children in teacher-centered, whole-class ar- 
rangements tended to pick friends who had achievement patterns similar 
to their own. However, this effect was' not seen in class where there 
was a lot of smaTT-group work. Research in thisy&rea consists of only 
a few studies, and it is hard to judge how tfr^ form of school work 
generally affects students' attitudes and achievement* However, extant 
research indicates that social aspects of education have important effects 
upon what is learned and how well (e.g., Florio, 1978; Eder, 1981). 
Future studies will establish whether particular types of teachers and 
students mediate these effects in complex ways. < ^ 

My point here is that we need not cling . to teacher-dominated 
instruction as the only way to facilitate desirable changes in student 
attitudes and behaviors'. However, we she Id carefully understand 

why we change and evaluate ,the effects of those changes. Too often 

/ 
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American educators have attempted to solve problems with general solu- 

i ■ 

tions « • • and -with little success. Fortunately, there is growing 
interest in examining the effects of organizational form on student 
achievement* and attitudes (e.g., Bossert, in prdgress), and in under- 
standing how students perceWe and react to instruction. In time, 
it may be possible to integrate research on teachers (e.g., Good, 
Grouws, and Ebmeier, in press) with studies of classroom composition 
(e.g., Bossert, 19790, classroom ecology (Doyle, 1979; Hamilton, in 

' • * ' r 

press), and 'students (Weinstein* in press) in order to more fully under-, 
stand how schooling influences student achievement and affective growth. 

At present we do * know that teachers' 'beliefs and behavior signi- 
ficantly affect student achievement. We need to make teachers aware 
of this information and its potential for application in their classrooms. 
Unfortunately K data concerning the relationship^ between teacher behavior and m 
student achievement is limited only to basic sl^ill instruction in ele- 
mentary school!, the need much more, information about how teachers can 
influence the development of students 1 social skills as well as other- 
important outcomes of schooling. As I stated above, increased knowledge 

V 

about the effects of teaching must be integrated with information about 
organizational and student factors if it is to have important effects 
upon student achievement.* , Recent research has become more sophisti- 
cated and more systematic and has provided insights about how class- 
rooms function. I believe that continued investment in basic classroom 
research is necessary if we ace to continue to successfully pursue ' 
excellence and equity in American schools. 
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